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DISCOVERING CLASSROOM DYNAMICS THROUGH 
ACTION RESEARCH: 

Strategies that encourage critical thinking during lectures 

KEITH MOUSLEY 
and 

VICKI ROBINSON 

Today, in our work, most of us are using high tech. This is the computer age, we are using 
the scanner, superhighway, electronic mail, and other electronic options that are too numerous to 
mention. Do we still have to think? 

In the old days, students were responsible to go to class, take notes, go back to their home 
or dormitory to do some studying and prepare for quizzes or tests, or even going to the library to 
do some research for writing term papers. Doing research papers was a little painstaking: we had 
to go to the catalog file or microfich to get the information that we needed. Some of us ran to the 
copy machine to copy some articles. It required physical activity to do the projects. Oh yeah, we 
had to buy tons of whiteout or buy special erasable paper so we could type the term papers. 

Were those the good old days? 

Now, we can just go home and turn on the computer and get to work. Hardly any muscles 
are moving to do research papers. We can click on whatever we need, copy it somewhere, 
rearrange the information, use spell check, use grammar check, and push the print button. Are we 
thinking more or less? Or are we becoming managers of information? 

This is a challenging era for us as educators at any level of teaching. I have taught science 
and mathematics at the middle school, high school and college levels. For the past nine years, I 
have been teaching mathematics at NTID/RIT. For me my work now is not so much “paper and 
pen” work; it is more on what Texas Instruments calculators can do for us. These changing times 
are a good time for us to focus on analy2dng hi-tech and traditional approaches in the classroom. 
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This IS a good time for us to start thinking about how to use action research to determine the 
direction of our teaching methods into the next millennium. 

If you are like me, we are feeing the new era with both old methods and new methods. 
We are all struggling as technology overtakes our traditional methods. 

What I would like to do is to talk with you about my experiences in the classroom, and why and 
how I became involved in action research. “Action Research” is a term to describe professionals 
studying their own practice in order to improve it. According to Feldman (1996), action research 
can be divided into two types. The first involves reflecting on teaching and student learning. Data 
are collected throughout the school year fi-om student work samples, anecdotal notes, and teacher 
reflections. The second type of action research is a problem solving process in which teachers 
focus on a problem and ask questions about it. A plan is developed to collect more information 
about the problem, draw conclusions, and potentially solve the problem. Hopefully, you will be 

able to apply some of these ideas in your own classrooms and eventually find your answer to the 
classrooni/instmctioiial challenges that you fece. 

As an educator, my fimstration is that today students lack skills in the area of critical 
thinking. Students seem to be out of practice in thinking out loud in any form of communication. 

By “out loud,” I mean out loud. They are not able to express themselves as to how they arrived at 
their conclusions. For the past 16 years in the classroom , I have noticed that the students who 
grew up m deaf families seemed to have better problem-solving skiUs in both math and science 
than those who grew up in hearing families. I posed a hypothesis to myself that maybe more deaf 
students should have more training in ASL and then all of them could do a better job in analyzing 
heir critical thinking, but that was just my opinion. I needed to prove it. In the spring of 1 993, 1 
was on a committee and happened to be talking with Ron Kelly, Chairperson of NTID’s 
Educational Research Department, about my thoughts that students with strong ASL 
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backgrounds do a better job in problem solving. For the past five years, Ron and I have been 
doing research on teaching problem-solving . There is an old saying that you learn a lot by doing . 
I have learned a lot by doing this research project. As I explain the research, think about what 
you would like to do when you go back home. 

After researching current literature on deaf students and problem solving, we decided to 
focus on critical thinking skills necessary for successful problem solving and then look at the 
language issue. The literature talked quite a bit about impulsivity. We decided to address this 
issue in our research. When we teach any topic, students tend to jump in and say, “Oh I know!”, 
or “I heard that before”,or “not again” and so forth. Such impulsive behavior not only results in 
failure to solve the problem at hand, but can also hinder one’s learning which is built on 
experience because of the lack of analytical and reflective thinking. In Cainpbell’s 1989 research 
study, impulsivity is defined as “ a characteristic of cognition that results in failure to reflect on the 
appropriateness or correctness of a solution to a task or response to a problem, particularly when 
the task or problem is perceived to contain high ambiguity or uncertainly”. Furth in 1973 
suggested that such impulsive behavior may be related to limited language (English) abilities that 
result in stress and fimstration when trying to deal with or clarify ambiguous situations. 

We know that to increase critical thinking, we need to prevent students fi"om jumping on 
the problems. One strategy is to use visualization. You have probably heard some advice, 
namely “WAIT TIME”. This is almost the same thing. Visualization is giving students 
opportunity to think about and analyze problems before doing them. During the research project, 
we have been using the Tower of Hanoi (Demonstration). We noticed the students quickly dove 
into the puzzle without really thinking about it. So we came up with a strategy: we used a 
stopwatch. We asked the experimental group of students (the visualizers) to think about how to 
solve this game for about 2 to 3 minutes. They could not start until we told them to start. 





Interestingly enough, that was a tough task for them. They had to restrain themselves before 
starting. That is probably a lifelong habit that they have developed. The other group (non- 
visualizers) were allowed to plunge in! 

TABLE 1; Average number of moves and times on the Tower of Hanoi puzzle per group. 

Average number of moves Average time 

Visualization 19.9 moves 1.3 minutes 

(n=7) 

Non-visualization 35.1 moves 2.3 minutes 

(n=7) 

From the chart, the visualization group performed more efiBciently in term of fewer number of 
movements to solve the problem and this difference was statistically significant, t= -2.315, do=12, 
p<.05. This is just an example through action research of what I have learned. Now, I make every 
effort to provide opportunities for visualization in my daily lectures. I challenge you to think 
about it during the presentations at the entire conference. Stop now , and visualize the key points 
of my message so fer. Now jot them down. 

Another strategy that encourages critical thinking is vocalnation; thinking outloud in any 
form of communication. This is recommended by Woditsch (1991) to help hearing students 
develop their own critical thinking patterns. Ron and I decided to look at this idea of modeling 
our thoughts outloud in situations that required some thoughts or brainstorming. The students’ 
tendency is to struggle with the kind of general reasoning skills that can be applied to a variety of 
specific problem situations. These are the metacognitive skills that Loera and Meichenbaum 
(1993) and Martin (1993) argue are critical to literacy development for deaf learners, specifically 
the cognitive functions emphasized by Feuerstein (1980) such as taking note of complete data 
available, being systematic in exploring all of the options, being precise, focusing on relevant 
information only, and overcoming random trial- and-error behavior and others. Hearing students 
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have opportunity to develop those skills through incidental learning. Deaf students do not have 
that opportunity. Who is the true role model of this wonderful thinker that deaf students can look 
up to? We are, and we must be overt in our demonstration of our thought processes to ensure 
that deaf students realize how carefully we undertake these cognitive flmctions. 

For our research project, Ron and 1 created questions that relate to what students do 
everyday. We deliberately created questions that have no real right or wrong answer. To avoid the 
one-answer scenario, we needed to brainstorm questions that required true divergent thinking. 
Remember, these are college-level students. We tried to think of real life situations. We chose 
three questions. Let me share one of those questions with you. This will take you back to your 
school math days! ! 

Jane and Jean have only 1 8 hours to drive 1 000 miles. Jane drives 70 mph most of the 
time, while Jean generally drives only about 55 mph. How much time should each one 
drive to complete the trip on time including two restaurant stops and two gas stops? What 
would also be the estimated costs? Explain your answer in detad. 

We set up two comparison groups; one group received “training” and the other group did not. 
The training group was “trained” with a professor being myself who “vocalized” his thinking out 
loud by signing and speaking his thoughts as he analyzed, solved, and explained the problenx I 
did not hold back any information and took the time to include all relevant details of the analytical 
modeling process. For example, for the above problem, I took 55 minutes to solve it. , Basically, I 
used the estimation method. I estimated who was driving for how long and when they took 
turns to drive. If Jane drove three hours and then Jean drove for two hours, that means Jane and 
Jean covered about 320 miles. I continued doing this until I reached 1000 miles. During this 
process, I set up a travel itinerary. 
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The toughest part was analyzing the student data. That is the beauty of working with a 
researcher. Here is an example of how we did it. 

The following table shows the results of a comparison of students who had been trained to use 
the thinkin g out loud process vs students without the training. 



TABLE 2 ; Observed frequencies of students who successfully considered all available 

information and explained their answers for three word problems. 

(pre- training) (post- training) 

Word Problem 1 Word Problem 2 Word Problem 3 



all Info 
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all Info all Info 

1. Training 3 18 6 

(n=10) 

2. No-training 5 2 3 1 5 1 

(n=10) 

Without getting into a deep statistical analysis of the results, the results show that the training 
using the teacher’s modeling of the problem-solving process positively mfluenced the performance 
of the students for identifying and considering all available information and fully explaining their 
answer with subsequent mat h word problems. In contrast, the non-training control group of 
students did not show a s imilar pattern. I remind myself while I am teaching, DON’T THINK 
QUIETLY. Again this assessment has helped me to provide more opportunities for critical 
t hinking in the classroom. Student feedback has been positive. Comments from students 
include:” I never really thought of doing it that way”, and “Gee, you mean I have to think of all 



different options? 

I cannot do this for every lecture. Using your judgment and your values, decide when to 
use it and when not to use it. It is a time-consuming and believe it or not, an energy draining 
process. The research shows that students benefit from my demonstration of the entire thinking 
process. I have made efforts to include this strategy in my lesson plans. 
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Cooperative Learning is another strategy which encourages critical thinking. This is a 
popular method that is being used more and more in the classroom even at the college level. Is 
this method working? What do I mean by working? Are the students thinking more as compared 
to just listening to the lectures. We incorporated this strategy into our research. Our focus was to 
study the interactive dynamics among the students. We also wanted to see if the interaction would 
help students change and clarify their thinking. We randomly assigned students into two and three 
member teams to solve three problems. This team problem solving interaction was videotaped for 
analysis. 

Theoretically, a team approach provides the opportunity for students to learn from one 
another and to participate in give-and-take discussions in which everyone has the chance to 
contribute. Unfortunately, it does not necessarily work as smoothly in practice. Through 
analysis of the videotapes, we identified various behavior types and came up with the following 
chart of: 

TABLE 3: Informal Assessment and match up of behavior types 





person#! 


person #2 


person #3 


success 


1. 


Observer 
relies on memory 


Take-control 

Disruptive 




no 


2. 


Organized 
relies on memory 
self-initiative 


Take-control 
disruptive 
relies on memory 




no 


3. 


Low motivator 
Quiet 


Doer 




no 


4. 


Quiet 

assurance 


Quiet, try to 
include others 
assurance 




yes 


5. 


Listener 

observer 


Talkative/ 

listener 


Relies on memory 
Organized 


yes 




Self-initiative 



6. 


Listener 

observer 


Talker/listener . 
Doer 




yes 


7. 


Quiet 

Needs assurance 


Talker/listener 

Thinker 




yes 


8. 


Take-control 

no/yes 

Disruptive 


Quiet 

memory 


low motivator 
Quiet 




9. 


Talkative 

Listener 


Quiet 

Assurance 


Take-control 

Disruptive 


no 


10. 


Quiet 

Assurance 

Thinker 


Very quiet 
Thinker 




yes 



The results showed that to successfully implement a team problem solving experience, we need to 
take care in assigning and matching students to groups based on a type of classroom behavior. 
Otherwise the purpose of the team approach may be defeated. Students who are good listeners 
and willing to either give feedback, or encourage feedback from others, seem to function best in 
team problem solving situations and everyone gets an opportunity to participate and contribute. 
These results have provided me with a better understanding of what consitutes success in team 
problem solving. When the option arises to use this strategy of cooperative learning, it has 
provided my students with tremendous opportunity for critical thinking. 

My original question led to other questions. Does language really have any influence on 
how to improve problem solving skills. Does a higher reading level indicate that a person can 
handle problem-solving skills better? This brings us to our fourth area. For this research, we 
used the Tower of Hanoi, and open-ended word problems. In the Tower of Hanoi, after the 
students completed the puzzle, we asked them to write down how they solved it. We asked for 
detailed explanations. Then, we asked the students to explain again on the videotape, using sign 
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language, how they arrived at their conclusions. Immediately after that, they were given word 
problems for example: 

Shirt sale problem. Terry was out shopping. He wants to buy one or more shirts. He saw a 
sign in one store that stated BUY 2 SHIRTS, Third one is FREE. The cost for each shirt is 
$14.60. He went to another store and saw a sign 30% Discount for a $14.75 shirt. Which 
situation is cheaper to buy? State your reason(s). 



TABLE 4: Student average performance scores for eiqilanations 

in both sign language and written form. 





Tower of Hanoi 


Math word Droblem 




Written 

ejq)lanation 


Signed 

explanation 


Written 

explanation 


Signed 

e)q)lanation 


Higher 
Reading level 
(10.3-11.1) 


49.8 


58.2 


72.0 


78.0 


Lower 


33.4 


63.0 


58.0 


52.0 



Reading level 
(6.9-9.7) 

(both n=5) 

The results show that using word problems, students with the higher reading levels were able to 
give a more detailed written explanation of how they solved the problem than the students with 
the lower reading level Students with the lower reading levels were able to express themselves, 
using sign language, in more detail on how they solved the Tower of Hanoi problem. than with the 
word problems. This information is useful in the student assessment process. 

In the beginning, I had one question. Throughout my research, I discovered I had more 
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questions, and also more answers. This question led us to research various strategies that 
encourage critical thinking during lecture. We talked about visualization, model thinking, team 
problem solving, and language. Using various data analysis, this research led us to believe that 
students do a better job in problem solving if they have a good control of any language. This 
research is ongoing. Ron Kelly and I are continuing to explore strategies that encourage critical 
thinking skills during lectures. 

The purpose of my presentation up to now has been to explain my research and to show its 
benefit to myself and my deaf students. Now, I would like for you to think about your own 
situation and how you can use action research in your discipline. 

According to Oja and Smulyan (1989), action research projects have three general aims: staff 
development, improved school practice and the modification and elaboration of theories of 

teaching and learning In^roved practice results fi"om practitioner participation in the 

investigation of actions and issues of immediate importance. 

If you want to become involved in action research, Cox and Craig in 1 997 describe five steps 

for getting started with action research. 

1. The teacher should become familiar with action research studies published in 
educational journals. These studies serve as excellent examples of action research. 

2. Problem Formulation. The teacher identifies important classroom-centered problems 
and issues by stating questions about them. 

3. Data P lannin g and collection. After formulating the questions to answer, the teacher 
determines what population of students to involve in the study. 

4. Stating Conclusions/Sharing Results. After gathering and analyzing information, teacher 
determines what was learned as a result of the inquiry. 
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5. Implementing Changes. This step entails putting the results to work in the classroom. 

Specifically, this translates into developing a practical plan that should include the following: 

1) Develop the goal. 

What is/are the problem(s)? 

What are your questions about the problem (i.e., what are you curious about)? 

2) Find out more about research. 

One way to do it, is to pair up with a researcher or another person who has some 
knowledge of research. 

3) Develop a data collection and analysis plan. 

What information/data are you going to collect? 

How are you going to analyze it? 

How would it benefit the students? 

In developing a plan, it will be helpful to keep in mind some effective assessment strategies. In a 
workshop Vicki Robinson and I gave earlier in the conference, we talked about Angelo’s and 
Cross’s Eight Essential Characteristics of Effective Assessment. These are: 

1) Assesses what is actually taught. 

2) Provides information for improving learning. 

3) Focuses on the processes as well as on the products of instruction. 

4) Actively involves both teachers and students. 

5) Uses multiple and varied measures. 

6) Is carried out at various points during the term of instruction. 
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7) Provides useful, timely feedback to those being assessed and those most affected— 
the students and teachers. 

8) Is an intrinsically educational activity — one that reinforces and furthers the 
teaching and learning goals it focuses on. 

4) Analyze your findin gs and decide how to use them. 

How can I apply this to my classroom? 

5) Try it out, evaluate it, and make a conclusion. 

Go back to #1. 

Remember this is an ongoing process. You will always be learning something new 
each time you start to assess the situation. Keep an open mind and enjoy the 
process. 

To conclude, let’s go back to the beginning, to my original question. Do deaf students 
who have strong ASL backgroimds do a better job in problem solving than deaf students in 
hearing families? This question led me to research various strategies that encourage critical 
thin king during lectures. We talked about strategies such as:visualization, model thinking, and 
team problem solving, and language. This research answered my original question by showing 
me that students do a better job in problem solving if they have a good control of any language, 
whether it be ASL or English or any other language for that matter. 

When you are doing action research or any kind of assessment, you may find m^y 
surprises! But you also may find that your research results verify what you already assumed. 
Your findings will probably lead to other questions and issues. Education is an exciting field with 
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many challenges; action research helps us to meet those challenges. 
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CURRENT LITERACY PRACTICES THAT ARE WORKING 



HENRY TELLER 

The University of Southern Mississippi 



Abstract 

Fifteen outstanding preschool- and elementary-Ievel teachers of the deaf regular 
elementary teachers, and a reading specialist whom had adopted a whole-language approach to 
literacy were interviewed. They responded to questions regarding how they taught, what they 
taught, how their classrooms are organized and governed, how they communicated with parents, 
what their students read and wrote about, how they met individual differences among their 
students, how they stayed current professionally, and how they evaluate their students. All 
mdicate that they were pleased with the progress their students had made during the school year, 
and that they realized greater gains through a whole-language approach to literacy than they did 
through the traditional methodologies they were using previously. 
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Some Current Literacy Practices that are Working 

Fifteen preschool- and elementary-level teachers of the deaf, regular elementary teachers, and 
one reading specialist, identified by their school systems and/or university teacher training 
programs as outstanding teachers, who had incorporated a whole-language approach to literacy, 
were interviewed. These teachers were employed at a state school for the deaf, a public 
elementary school program for deaf children, and public elementary schools in the states of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Illinois. A literature review of whole language practices with the deaf 
students and whole language practices applicable with deaf students was also conducted. 

Premise of the Study 

It was a premise of this study that language is social and should be used in meaningful 
ways (Burch & Teller, 1996). Whatever is language is learned like language and acts like 
language. AH languages— oral, written, or signed— share certain characteristics. 

o They are profoundly social. 

o They contain interdependent and inseparable subsystems. 

o They are predictable (Edelsky, Altwerger, & Flores, 1991). 

Children learn language in a holistic way, in the context of genuinecommunicative events— 
real communicative transactions with other people— in which the characteristics of the 
participants, their purposes, the context of the situation, what is being communicated, and the 
language used are aU important (Goodman, Smith, Meredith, & Goodman, 1987). Children learn 
reading and writing through real reading and real writing, not through doing reading 
and writing exercises (Edelsky, Altwerger, & Flores 1991). Children almost spontaneously enjoy 
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reading and writing about topics in which they have a personal interest (Burch & Teller, 1996). 

Well-run classrooms engage students in language activities that have genuine 
communicative intent. They provide students with real reasons for reading, wnting, speaking, or 
listening. Curricula that engage students in activities that genuinely meet their needs, purposes, 
interests, and experiences are fun, relevant, and meaningful (Vacca, & Rasinski, 1992). 

Teacher Interviews 

The following is a summary of the responses of these 1 6 outstanding teachers of deaf and 
regular elementary school children to 1 1 literacy questions. 

1. What do you think about whole language? 

Every teacher interviewed was delighted with the results they had achieved through the 
application of a whole language approach to literacy. They liked building upon the child's existing 
language and the early incorporation of reading and writing activities. They especially liked using 
children's literature to teach the language arts. 

2. What do you do at the beginning of the school year? 

There was an emphasis on activities which teach children to work independently and build 
positive self-concepts. There were daily opportunities for purposeful reading and wnting. 

3. How is your classroom arranged? Classes were arranged for children to work in 
small groups and collaborate throughout the day. There were a variety of learning centers and 
places for children to get comfortable in a private space for sOent reading. 

4. How is your class organized and managed? Some of these excellent teachers used 
an authoritarian approach but gave the students many daily choices to achieve their goals. ("Do 
you want to read aloud or with a partner?" "Do you want to write in the room or in the library?) 
Others developed class rules with the children and use a points system for rewards. Others 
emphasized showing respect in everything the students did as a guide for behavior. 
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5. A Writing Topics Early writing may be marking on paper and telling the teacher 
what they had written or drawing a picture and writing something about it. There was an 
emphasis on daily purposeful writing-whether it was to communicate with the teacher, to 
correspond with pen or key pais, or to keep a literature journal about what they were reading. 

5. B Describe your writers’ workshop. Early writers’ workshops have consisted of 
drawing a picture and writing about it, to doing a story map. ("Early in the year they draw a 
picture and write about it. Now (spring) they do a story map.) As the children began to 
write independently conferencing with the teacher and among the themselves was highl y regarded. 
Children learned to do revisions and were expected to publish there better writing. 

5.C Dialogue writing. Dialogue writing with the teachers was deemed useful for the 
natural development of good English expression and developing mutuahty and good rapport with 
the students. Teachers of the deaf saw great progress over the year through dialogue writing. 

5. D Other writing. Other writing included writing original stories based upon themes in 

literature the children were reading, writing pen pals, keeping school news journals, and literature 
journals. 

6. How do you communicate with parents? All teachers interviewed placed high 
importance upon regular communication with parents and guardians. This communication took 
many forms including writing notes, sending home class work, newsletters, conferences, 

TDD calls, and daily visits with parents when they picked their children up after school. 

7. What do you do to stay current in whole language? All teachers interviewed read 
the current literature for new literacy ideas to try in their classrooms. All attended local and 
distnct workshops, and a few attended national conferences and took university coursework. 

8. Challenges. Several teachers indicated that some early challenges came fi-om parents 
who were expecting their children to be taught with the traditional basal reader and drill sheets. 
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but once they saw their children's progress through whole-language activities, the resistance 
stopped. One teacher cited that it was a challenge getting used to noise level from letting the 
children interact. It was also a challenge for her not being in front of the class doing all the 
talking, but rather serving as a guide to them. 

9. Do you incorporate a basal reader? Most teachers did not use a basal reader. Those 
who did used only selected stories which were read as pieces of literature. Two teachers used 
the basal for skill exercises, while one teacher took the skills taught in the basals and incorporated 
them into the children's literature which they were reading. 

10. Typical Day. These teachers almost universally engage their students in literacy 
activities and mathematics early in the day and did other academic subjects such as social studies 
and science after lunch. Many literacy and other academic experiences were presented in game 
format or with creative twists to make them personally interesting and appealing to the students. 
Free reading opportunities were in morning and afternoon. 

11. What books do the students like? Younger children tended to prefer and enjoy 
predictable books such as Carle's The Htmgrv Caterpillar . Older elementary students liked 
mystery books, survival books, and books about children about their age and with 

<;imi1ar interests and problems. There was a universal fondness for the books of Mercer Mayer, 
Tomie dePaola, Eric Carle, Cynthia Lowery, Mark Brovm, Arnold Lobel, Nancy Carlson, Bill 
Martin, Ezra Jack Keats, and other popular writers of children's literature. 

12. Individual Differences. An emphasis was placed on teaching students to work 
independently and make sense of things. This frees the teacher to help individuals around the 
room. Having children work in centers also greatly aided individualization within the center 
activities. At the centers there were great opportunities for individualization in reading within 
each class. 
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13. Evaluation. Evaluation techniques among the teachers showed much commonality. 
To verify yearly progress some gave the actual basal skills tests. Others evaluated their students 
skills in literature from basal tests at their grade level. Still others used writing samples, 
portfolios, and running records of the children's center activities such as their abilities to 
summarize a story. 

Summary 

Teachers who have adopted a whole-language approach to literacy are justifiably pleased 
with the progress their students have achieved. They are aware of literacy activities across the 
curriculum and throughout the day. And they capitalize on opportunities to read and write and 
make meaning of their environments continuously. 

These teachers are concerned with children developing a positive self-concept and 
confidence in their ability to learn from the beginning. They value children learning to make 
intelligent decisions and choices and to participate in making their own community rules and 
government. Their classrooms are deliberately arranged for cooperative work and collaboration 
throughout the day. Activity centers and literature abound. Almost universally these teachers do 
thoughtful math, reading, and writing activities early in the morning while the children are fresh. 
Value is given to children becoming independent readers. Books and their authors and illustrators 
are held in high esteem. 

Children are given multiple opportunities for daily writing, and what they write is 
published and shared. Children learn to work as writers work. 

Communication with parents is regular and continuous throughout the school year. 
Parental support is sought, and parents are shown ways to support what their children are doing 
in the classroom. 
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These teachers find that the individual learning differences among their students can be 
met through both group and center-based activities, where individualization is natural. Whole 
language teachers find a number of sources for staying current in literacy including reading 
current professional literature, attending workshops and conferences, and collaborating with their 
peers. They evaluate their students through standardized tests, grade-level basal tests, teacher- 
made tests, running records, and portfolios. And they report a high degree of satisfaction in the 
literacy environments which they have created. 
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A PROTOTYPE RESEARCH APPROACH USING ASL AS A PRIMARY RESEARCH 
LANGUAGE WITH PRINTED ENGLISH AS A SECONDARY LANGUAGE 

DAVID MASON 

Prometheus steals a sample of fire from the Mount Olympus immortals and 
passes it on to the mortals; this event coincides with the empowerment of humans 
at the dawn of civilization. 

Researchers in many societies use English as a primary language of research to study 
various phenomenons qualitatively or quantitatively. A primary research language is a language 
which is used to document new scholarly studies or review published studies including those on 
ASL and Deaf culture. Such studies and reports have been interpreted in ASL, as well as 
rewritten or interpreted in other languages like French and German, as secondary languages. 

As a general rule, the quality of information or knowledge in any primary research language is 
qualitatively different from that as rewritten, translated, or interpreted in other secondary 
languages. The q ualit y nor mally changes through interpreting or translating processes. This 
implies that those who read such scientific reports in secondary languages are not as empowered 
to deal with them as those who have years of experience in reading them in their primary 
languages. T his may explain why ASL-using Deaf people, including those who have good skiUs 
with printed English, are rarely empowered as researchers. 

This presentation is intended to show that ASL-using Deaf persons can be empowered 
starting with ASL as a primary language of research which they can translate into printed English 
(Mason, 1992). The goal is motivated with a belief that, with the utilization of ASL as a primary 
language of research, more Deaf individuals could learn and develop as principal researchers and 
become actively involved in various any type of human and natural science research. The 
uniqueness of their participation is that their “ASL-using Deaf researchers’ perspectives” may 
become an important addition to the overall research community. 

The t imin g for introducing this research approach involving the use of ASL as a primary 
language of research has to be right, especially with the availability of a particular type of digital 
video technology. This technology permits Deaf researchers to use of ASL as a primary language 
of research and allows the same person to translate her/his work in printed English. 
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This proposed presentation includes a sample prototype qualitative research project that has been 
in progress at York University, Toronto. A qualitative research method (Bogdan and Biklen, 
1992) used in this project is discussed in ASL. ASL is used to collect, analyze, synthesize and 
discuss interpretations of the qualitative data collected from co-researchers through interview 
sessions. The entire project is interpreted/translated into printed English on the CD ROM. 

In this project, the co-researchers discuss what is like being the only Deaf persons in all-hearing 
environments. The videotaped phases of this research project are digitized and shown in one half 
of the computer monitor with translations in printed English shown on the other half. The 
viewers with limited ASL abilities can still read the text and become adequately informed. Those 
who have considerable ASL and English skills can view and provide critical feedback on 
translations between these two languages. 

In this presentation, this principal researcher also plans to discuss some technical 
inf ormation on how this digital technology could be used to empower ASL-using Deaf persons to 
participate in the co mmunit y — principal researchers. This researcher will suggest that this same 
technology can be help Deaf children develop their literacy skills through bilingual approaches at 
school. 
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USING ACTION RESEARCH FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 
SUSAN LENIHAN 
Fontbonne College 

Introduction 

Action research methodology can be used as a tool for self-study and as a way to provide 
data for CED review. As part of the self-study process for the CED review I conducted an action 
research project in the 1997-98 academic year looking at the effectiveness of the field experience 
component of the deaf education program at Fontbonne College. In this paper I will describe the 
action research project and the results. 

The Fontbonne College deaf education program began in 1960 to meet the need for 
teachers prepared to teach children who were deaf or hard of hearing. Faculty members of St. 
Joseph Institute for the Deaf worked with Fontbonne College faculty to plan and inclement the 
program. The program was designed with the belief that preservice teachers would learn best by 
having many opportunities to observe and participate in the classrooms of effective, experienced 
teachers. 

The field experience component of the program consists of four semesters of practicum 
experience prior to student teaching and a year of student teaching and speech practicum during 
Senior year. The field experience totals 20 credit hours and over 700 clock hours of experience 
with children who are deaf or hard of hearing with additional practicum experiences integrated 
into courses. Sophomores serve as teacher assistants, recreational program teachers or assistant in 
the dorms with residential students. Juniors participate in weekly observations followed by 
discussion during the Fall semester and in a tutorial program in classrooms during the Spring 
semester. During Senior year students have three classroom placements and a speech practicum 
in which they work with two students daily for approximately seven weeks on the development of 
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speech and auditory skills. 

Fontbonne’s program is approved by the Council on the Education of the Deaf (CED). 
This organization approves programs and certifies professionals in deaf education. CED and the 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) have developed knowledge and skill statements that 
describe the competencies needed by a beginning teacher of the deaf I used the skill statements 
fi'om some sections of this document as a guide in my action research on the field experience 
component of the deaf education program. 

My research was based on the following major questions: 

1 . What do students learn in the field experience component of the deaf education program? 

2. To what extent do the students develop the CEC/CED skill competencies through the field 

experience program? 

3. What are the strengths of the field experience program? 

4. How could the field experience program be improved? 

Data Collection 

The data collection consisted of observations, interviews and questionnaires. Four hours 
of observation of students engaged in field experience provided data on the activities in which the 
students were engaged and the possible learning outcomes of these activities. Field notes were 
written for these observations. 

Questionnaires were used to collect data on field experience of students during a one 
week period to develop a view of the activities and possible learning outcomes for a typical week. 
The questionnaires were completed by cooperating teachers, supervisors, seniors, juniors and 
sophomores in the program. The questionnaires focused on activities and outcomes. The senior 
questionnaire included questions on prior field experiences. The jumor questionnaire was in the 
format of a reflective summary rather than short answer questions. An additional questionnaire 
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was completed by the cooperating teachers that asked for an overview of the practicum and 
student teaching experiences of students. The questionnaires also asked for comments and 
suggestions regarding the field experience program. 

A total of forty-six questionnaires were given with thirty-eight returned for a return rate of 
83%. Twenty questionnaires were returned by teachers and eighteen were returned by students. 
The senior and cooperating teacher questionnaires had a return rate of over 90%. 

I also interviewed three first year teachers who are graduates of the program. These 
interviews focused on activities, outcomes, strengths of the individuals being interviewed, and 
suggestions for im proving the program. The interviews were transcribed. The first year teachers 
also completed a checklist that rated the CEC/CED skill competencies in regard to how well the 
field experience program provided them opportunities to develop these skills. 

I began data analysis by reading through all the questionnaires, fieldnotes and 
transcriptions of interviews. First, I summarized and listed all comments related to activities and 
learning outcomes. All comments related to the strengths of the program and all comments 
suggesting ways to improve the program were also listed. The comments on activities and 
learning outcomes became the data for answering the first major question: What do students 
learn in the field experience component of the deaf education program? The comments were 
coded according to areas of competencies developed in the CEC/CED document and one 
additional area that I found necessary. These areas are: 

•. Assessment, Diagnosis, and Evaluation 
•. Instructional Content and Practice 

•. P lann ing and M anaging the Teaching and Learning Environment 
•. Managing Student Behavior and Social Interaction Skills 
•. Discernment - What It Means To Be a Teacher 
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I coded some comments as being related to more than one categorj'. 

Major Findings 

To determine the learning outcomes of the field experience I analyzed the questio nnair es^ 
the field notes of my observations and the transcripts fi’om the interviews. These data were coded 
according to competency areas as described previously. 

The students, cooperating teachers and first year teachers made twenty-three comments 
related to developmg skills in assessment, diagnosis and evaluation. Although students were not 
responsible for formal assessment, they were involved in curriculum-based assessment, grading 
work, gathering language samples, and using observation to assess student imderstanding. One 
teacher stated that she expected a student teacher “to evaluate learning— both content and 
process— in the students.” he students also learned to adapt and modily their instructional practice 
based on performance data. Many students and teachers commented that a goal of field 
experience was to help the students develop the ability to Hsten for speech and language errors 

that require remediation; a form of ongoing, informal assessment that effective teachers of the 
deaf must do. 

Students and teachers made the most comments (over 250 ) related to skills described as 
instructional content and practice. Many comments focused on specialized strategies needed to 
develop speech, language and audition skills in children who are deaf or hard of hearing. The 
competency needed to communicate with deaf children was addressed by many respondents. One 
teacher stated, “[The students] learn to communicate better with deaf children— when [and] how 
to simplily or extend language.” Lesson planning and the use of instructional strategies to meet 
the needs of the individual learner were also stressed. A first year teacher, a graduate of the 
program stated that planning had not been dijQBcult in her first year because she had been doing 
lesson planning since sophomore year. Literacy development, subject content, integrating subject 
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matter and planning thematic units were addressed. Several respondents also discussed the 
importance of learning how to evaluate their own performance as a teacher. 

The respondents made forty-five comments related to planning and mana£tn£ the teaching 
and learning environment. Primarily these comments centered on preparing materials and using 
instructional media to enhance student learning. A junior stated that she learned “how the 
children could benefit fi’om the use of the computer” in a reading comprehension task. Comments 
also focused on using visual information to develop concepts (e.g. semantic webs, speech cards) 
and being able to use specialized audiological equipment such as hearing aids, cochlear implants 
and amplification systems. A teacher commented that student teachers would “learn to 
troubleshoot aU amplification devices.” Two respondents who participate in a inclusive setting 
commented on the importance of various settings and the impact of setting on a student’s 
education. 

Almost every respondent made at least one comment related to mana£tn£ student behavior 
and social interaction skills. Learning how to encourage positive behavior and how to prevent 
and stop negative behavior was a major concern. One sophomore learned “the challenge of 
discipline. A student teacher stated, “I learned to read children’s emotions and know when to 
push and when to back off.” A cooperating teacher expected the students to learn 
“developmentaUy appropriate activities and behavior.” 

The final area, discemment-what it means to be a teacher, doesn’t fit the skill model but is 
an essential part of field experience. Field experience provides students with experiences needed 
to decide if a career in deaf education is the right one for them. Thirty-eight comments addressed 
this aspect of the experience with several comments fi-om sophomores who are in their first 
placements. Many students and cooperating teachers talked about becoming comfortable 
mteractmg and communicating with the children as a first important step. One student stated, “I 
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■ tiy and absorb everything I can from the teachers and students.” Another said, “I have truly 
found what I would like to do for my career.” One sophomore listed several things that he 
learned and then ended his list with, “and I have a lot more to learn.” 

To determine to what extent the students develop the CEC/CED skill competencies 
through the field experience component I analyzed the questionnaires, the fieldnotes from my 
observations, the transcripts of the interviews and the checklists of the first year teachers. As 
described above, the comments made by the students, teachers and recent graduates of the 
program reflected experiences that provided opportunities to develop skills in each of the areas. 

A closer look at each of the skty skill statements in the CEC/CED document demonstrated that 
the field experience provided many opportunities to develop some skills and very few 
opportunities to develop others. I listed the ten skills that received the least mention in the 
comments of the students and cooperating teachers. Some of these skills are related to tasks that 
one would not normally expect a student to complete such as collaborating with parents and other 
professionals involved in the assessment of students with individual learning needs. Although a 
practicum student or student teacher may observe this collaboration, it is understandable that the 
student may not be actively involved in this process. Other skills that were not frequently 
addressed relate to career development and students with multiple disabilities. This may be a 
function of the practicum site which does not include secondary aged students or students with 
serious disabilities in addition to deafiiess. 

Strengths of the Program 

The strengths of the program were determined by an analysis of the questionnaires and the 
interviews. The questionnaires did not ask for strengths but the respondents described strengths 
in the comments and suggestions portion of the questionnaires. The early and ongoing 
involvement in field experience was described as a strength of the program. Students and 
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teachers felt that it gave the students the experience they needed to decide if teaching was for 
them. They also commented that spending three years in field experience gave them the 
opport uni ty to develop and refine their skills in many areas of competency. Another strength was 
the variety of placements that a student experienced throughout the program. One student 
commented that her variety of placements helped her to leam how to communicate with “little 
babies” and “teens and pre-teens.” The quality of the cooperating teachers was listed as another 
strength of the program. A recent graduate of the program identified what several of the teachers 
had taught her through her experience in their classrooms: flexibility, creativity, and 
resourcefulness. She stated, “Overall I think I’ve taken a little bit of every teacher I’ve been with 
and used that.” Another strength of the program is that it provides the students with “real” 
experiences that allow them to apply the theory and knowledge they’re developing in their 
courses. A beginning teacher said, “The things I learned, I use everyday.” A student teacher said, 
“The practicum and student teaching have helped to pull all the class work and academics 
together into what teaching is really about.” 

Ways to Improve the Program 

Ways to improve the program came fi-om the questionnaires, interviews and my personal 
reflections. Some of the suggestions were for adjustments to the scheduling. Some of these 
suggestions were contradictory; a reminder that it’s difiScult, if not impossible, to meet everyone’s 
needs in programming. Four suggestions emerged as important and achievable. First, the three 
beginning teachers all suggested an extended speech practicum to provide additional supervised 
experience in this crucial area. This change was already initiated and this year the student 
teachers will complete over thirty-five hours of supervised speech practicum which nearly doubles 
the previous requirement. The next suggestion is one that came fi'om many respondents. The 
need for more time to consult, conference, plan and discuss ideas was expressed by both teachers 
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and students. The reality of a teacher’s schedule seems to undermine the accomplishment of this 
goal. One student stated a concern about a lack of consistency in placements with some teachers 
e}q)ecting too much and some not allowing enough participation by the student. Time for 
discussion may also strengthen this aspect of the program. Finally, some respondents suggested 
greater use and easier access to videotaping equipment. Taping the students teaching provides 
excellent opportunities for analysis and reflection, but because the equipment is difiScult to get and 
set up it is used less than it could be. 

Conclusions 

The field experience component of the deaf education program at Fontbonne College 
provides students with many opportunities to learn the skills required to be an effective teacher. 
These expenences also assist the student in the process of making a decision regarding a career in 
deaf education. The field experience provides opportunities to develop the skills described in the 
CEC/CED document with particular strength in the area of instructional content and practice. 

The area of assessment, diagnosis and evaluation is not addressed as fi-equently. The strongest 
aspects of the field experience are the quahty of the cooperating teachers and the variety of levels 
and abilities of the students with which the Fontbonne students interact. 

Recommendations 

An action research project includes evaluating actions and adapting actions to improve and 

develop programming. The following recommendations could increase the effectiveness of the 
field experience program: 

1 . The Coordinator of the Deaf Education Program should schedule periodic meetings with the 
teachers and admimstrators of St. Joseph Institute to explore ways to pro\dde more time for 

students and cooperating teachers for planning and evaluating the student teacher/practicum 
students’ teaching. 
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2. The Coordinator should work with the professional development school team to address 
concerns about expectations for field experience students to develop greater consistency and 
improved communication between students and cooperating teachers. 

3. Ways to provide students with more opportunities to develop skills in assessment, diagnosis 
and evaluation should also be discussed with teachers. 

4. A camcorder should be purchased and stored for easy access to students and cooperating 
teachers who wish to use this effective tool for analyzing and reflecting on teaching practice. 

5. Seniors should con^lete the competency checklist each year as a data source for formative 
evaluation of the program. Review data and determine if changes are needed to provide 
additional experiences to develop those skills which receive low ratings. 
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THE HOPWOOD CASE: ITS EFFECTS ON UNIVERSITY TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN DEAFNESS 

GABRIEL A. “TONY” MARTIN, Ed.D. 

Lamar University 

Abstract 

The school age population of minority-deaf is currently about 43.5 percent; however, only 1 1 . 
percent of the teachers and administrators are persons of color. A recent Texas case, Hopwood v. 
The State of Texas, has banned the use of race as a major determinant in colleges and universities 
in Texas. This ruling along with current backlash against afiBrmative action policies have hindered 
college administrators in recruiting minorities in deaf education. A discussion of current trends 
and aflSrmative action policies effects is presented. Further, an 8 point strategy for recruitment of 
minority is proposed. 
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Introduction 



Controversy and confusion has surrounded the recent case, Honwnnd v State of 
Advocates of this ruling say it champions equal treatment of aU citizens. Yet, its opponents see 
three decades of progress from aflBrmative action policies being rolled back. This presentation 
attempts to answer at least two questions: First, “Has there been a change in minority enrollment 
since Hopwood?” Second, “How do universities recruit people of color into their programs since 
Hopwood?” It is likely that more questions will arise as it is hoped that a greater discussion and 
move to action will be developed. 

AfSrmative action policies have roots back to the 1940s with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Curry, 1996). However, the term aflBrmative action was not seen until 1961 with John F. 

Kennedy (Curry, 1996). Supports claim that aflBrmative action continues to be vital in alleviating 
discrimination and racism in higher education (Beny, 1996). Further, these supporters claim, the 
aflBrmative action policies must remain in place to broadly counteract racism and discrimination. 

On the other hand, critics of aflBrmative action say that racism has been virtually eliminated 
from most US institutions. One can see African-Americans enjoying a better situation in some 
ways than before the Civil Rights legislation of the 1960s ending legalized segregation, providing 
them with access to the ballot box, and providing legal remedies against employment 
discrimination (Fredenckson, 1997). The major legislative victories have afforded the opening of 
doors for under-represented groups in business and education. 

However, truthfully, we would be blind and foolish to deny the fact racism has not been 
eliminated from our society. Realistically, it is doubtful that racism can ever be completely 
eradicated as societies “fear factor” is so deeply ingrained in many of us with those who are 
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different in race, color, creed or sexual orientation. This is why afiSnnative action policies were set 
up in the first place to address the past historical wrongs against minorities and provide the a 

“window” of opportunity to get into colleges and professional schools which provides an effective 
way to combat racism in our society. 

It is true, that universities desire students vwth high standardized test scores such as the 
SAT or GRE. However, the Educational Testing Service (ETS), the first creators and marketers 
of the GRE, claim that the SAT and the GRE only weakly predict course grades during the first 
year of a graduate program. But most importantly, the GRE did not predict any other indicators in 
graduate school success such as the ability to think and analyze, be creative, or the capacity to 
teach and conduct research (Williams, 1997). Yet, these tests are fi-equently used and heavily 

weighted in making admissions and scholarship decisions. This policy leaves minorities out as they 
do not do well on standardized tests. 

Why we need dive rsity in deaf education 

As in the general population, the deaf population is becoming increasingly diverse with 
growing numbers of Hispanics and Asians. Currently, the deaf school age population is 43.5 
percent non-white and these numbers, like the national numbers, will increase. See Table 1. 

Even though numbers of minority deaf chiJdren are increasing, we are not hiring enough minority 
teachers and administrators to meet the needs of these children. In &ct, less than 1 2 percent 
mmonties are found in programs serving deaf children. See Table 2. These Agues model those 
found in regular education and in special education. See Table 3. 
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Table 1: Minority deaf children in the US (1973-1996) 





1973-74 
N=4 1,070 


1983-84 

N=52,330 


1993-94 

N=46,099 


1995-96 

N=46,000 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


White 


76% 


67% 


60% 


56.5% 


Minority 


24% 


33% 


40% 


43.5% 


Black 


16% 


18% 


17% 


17% 


Hispanic 


7% 


11% 


16% 


18% 


Asian/Pacific 

Islanders 


1% 


2% 


4% 


4% 


Other 


1% 


2% 


3% 


4% 



(sources for table 1: Schildroth &Hotto, 1995; Allen, 1997) 



Table 2: Deaf, minority, and minority-deaf teachers and administrators 





Teachers 




Administrators 




N=5235 


N 


% 


N=877 


% 


Deaf 


806 


15.5 


114 


12.9 


Minority 


549 


10.4 


103 


11.7 


Minority-deaf 


66 


102 


8 


.9 



(Source: Andrews & Jordan, 1993) 

Table 3: Percentages of minority teachers vs. Minority students in regular education. 



special education, and deaf education 



Type 


% minoriD’ teachers 


%minoritj’ students 


Difference 


Regular Education 


13 


33 


20 


Special Education 


14 


32 


18 




40 
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I ^af Education 


10 


43.5 


33.5 



(Source: Wald, 1996). 



Clearly, we need more minority teachers and leaders in deaf education. But has the Hopwood 
ruling and the nation’s backlash against afSrmative action policies affected minority candidates for 
deaf education? A telephone survey was conducted v^th the 9 teacher-training programs for deaf 
education in the states of Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. These states were chosen because 
they are in the 5th Circuit Court of Appeals jurisdiction (where Hopwood was decided). The 
directors of these programs were asked the following questions: Are you familiar with Hopwood? 
What was your minority enrollment prior to Hopwood (prior to 1996)? What is your minority 
enrollment after Hopwood (after 1996)? Finally, Are you addressing your recruitment efforts 
differently after Hopwood? The results are found below in Table 4. 

Seven universities responded. All programs said they were familiar with the Hopwood 
case. Overall, we found that of the 494 students enrolled in deaf education teacher-training 
programs in these three states, only 59 students or 1 1 percent were members of minority groups. 
Further, even though 6 of the directors claimed that Hopwood did not decrease their enrollment, 
the figures for minority candidates are low especially in three states that have a large population 
of minority citizens. Two programs said that the Hopwood ruling forced them to change their 
recruitment strategies. These programs now no longer consider race to be a major determinant in 
admissions to their program. 

If we are not preparing minority teachers and administrators to meet the needs of an 
increasing diverse population of minority-deaf youths, are we not neglecting a resource that could 
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potentially help us solve the low achievement levels, high drop-out rates, and low employment 
and unemployment records of deaf persons of color? And, if we cannot or do not promote our 
own minority-deaf graduates of residential schools for the deaf and public schools, what does this 
say about the quality of education we are providing them? 

Table 4: Telephone survey of Teacher-training programs in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi 



Questions 


University 
of Texas 


Texas 

Christian 

University 


Stephen F. 

Austin 

University 


Lamar 

University 


Incarnate 

Word 

University 


Southern 

University 


University 

of 

Southern 

Miss. 


1. Are you 

familiar 
with the 
Hopwood 
case? 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


2. What 

was your 

minority 

enrollment 

prior to 

Hopwood 

(1996)7 


Total stnts 
70 ug 
32 grad 
0 minority 


Total stnts 
55 ug 

4 minority 


Total stnts 
155 ug 

35minority 


Total stnts 
lOOug 
30 grad 
8 minority 


Total stnts 
12 ug 

6 minority 


Total stnts 
3 ug 

2 grad 

3 minority 


Total stnts 
35 ug 

Sminority 


3. What 
was your 
minority 
enrollment 
after 

Hopwood 

(1997)7 


0 minority 


2 minority 


8 minority 


lOminority 


6 

minority 


5 

minority 


6 

minority 


4. Have 
you 

changed 

your 

recruiting 

strategies 

7 


Yes, we 

do not 

target 

specific 

ethnic 

groups 


No 


No 


Yes, we 
have a 
stronger 
recruiting 
plan 


No 


No 


No 
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The need for leadership 

There is a lack of leadership in deaf education in promoting the needs of minority-deaf 
children. Even though our professional organizations have shown awareness of minority-deaf 
issues through position papers and lectures at conferences, we have been timid in developing 
action plans. Further, deaf organizations, who provide support for their adult members, should 
begin to use their political powers to influence policies of the largely White establishments which 
control state education agencies and schools for the deaf As of yet, no realistic road maps have 
been developed. 

An Action Plan for Teacher Preparation Programs 

In light of the Hopwood ruling banning the sole use of race as a selection criterion for 
admissions, and based on our 10 years of experience working with Mexican- American, Asian- 
American, Afican- American, and Deaf students, we present here an eight (8) point action plan to 
increase minorities in deaf education teacher training programs. Our action plan has resulted in 
graduating about 35 teachers since 1988 who are Mexican- American, Afican- American, Asian- 
American or foreign bom (Arab and Chinese who are now employed as teachers of deaf children. 
See Table 5. 
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Table 5; Eight-point Action Plan for recruitment of minority and minority-deaf students in 
teacher training deaf education programs 

1. Hire university minority faculty 

2. Establish student-faculty mentoring plan 

3. Invite guest lecturers from minority backgrounds 

4. Establish broad-based Admissions Standards 

5. Set up an aggressive recruitment plan 

6. Seek Federal funding for scholarships 

7. Increase Library holdings on minority issues 

8. Offer a course in Multiculturalism a nd Deafness 

This is not a claim that this plan will remedy all of the questions surrounding this complex 
problem of recruiting and training minority teachers to work with deaf children. In the past 
decade, our enrollment has been as high as 50 percent and as low as 12 percent. However, the 
claim is that this 8-point action plan has helped us attract more minority students to our campus 
and it might work for other universities, too. 

The first step was to hi re minority faculty and staff in deaf education. Minority faculty 
members set a tone in a department that diverse views are accepted and respected. Faculty model 
to students appropriate work relationships with faculty of aU races. Minority faculty can also 
“ me ntors for ntinprity graduate students which is the second step. Students having 
academic difficulties may often feel more comfortable coming to a faculty member who shares 
their ethmc background and have had similar educational experiences. Over the past decade, we 
have hired about eight minority faculty and staff as professors, adjuncts, and interpreter training 
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positions. A third step was to bring in minority an d minoritv-deaf leaders to give ioctwg? to 
students. This also sends a strong message to the students that the department values the input of 
minority leaders and that issues they discuss are important. With increased numbers of minority 
students in classes, issues related to specific minority groups are discussed more often. Non- 
minority students benefit, too, fi’om these discussions. All students have opportunities to develop 
fiiendships with minority students that encourages future collaboration on the job. 

A fourth step was to establish a broad based admissions plan . After the Hopwood ruling, 
race can no longer be used as the sole criterion for program admissions. Our graduate school has 
developed a formula based on the GRE and the GPA (grade point average) as one criterion for 
admission. We also look at the candidate’s knowledge of minority community, experiences 
working with minority-deaf children, proficiency in Spanish or other languages, sensitivity 
towards minority cultures, letters of recommendation fi’om previous employers, or college feculty 
(or program directors), and having career goals which include working with minority-deaf 
children. 

A fifth step was to begin an aggressive recruitment plan . Having minority feculty has been 
a built-in recruitment fector as minority students like having minority advisors. It is also important 
to have regular mail-outs to historically minority universities. Minority students wiU also recruit 

by telling their fiiends about the program. 

A sixth step was to apply for Federal funding for scholarships . The Department of 
Education has scholarship grants to train teachers to work with minority disabled children. 
Universities, especially Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi where the Hopwood ruling applies, must 
be cautious not exclude non-minority students in applying for these grants. However, using broad 
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based admissions policies as described above will insure recruiting minority groups for these grant 

dollars without excluding non-minority students. 

Next, vmiversities are encouraged to increas e library holdings on mmQntY deaf JSS l i SS- 
Most universities have funds for book acquisitions and look to faculty to make suggestions. 

Finally, we added to our curriculum a course i n Multiculturalism-and deafiiess and require aU 
graduate students to take it. This ensures that aU students become familiar with minority-deaf 
issues. A minority faculty member teaches this course. 

Conclusions 

There is nothing magical or unique about this 8-point plan. Any university can adopt a 
gimi'lflr one. It only takes a commitment and a concentrated effort to face a nagging problem in the 
field - to increase the numbers of minority and minority-deaf professionals. This requires regular 

and consistent efforts to recruit minority students. 

However, expectations must be realistic on both sides. Today, many minorities are 
choosing more lucrative careers in medicine, law and business and foregoing teaching. Yet, this 
does not let us “off the hook” regarding our own efforts to recruit minority students. 
Unfortunately, the Hopwood case and its resulting confusion has not helped matters. 

Action plans are also needed by state agencies, state residential schools for the deaf and 
public school programs for deaf children. If we don’t recruit and hire more minority teachers and 
administrators for minority-deaf children, we all lose. 
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CONSTRUCTING INCLUSIVE CLASSROOM MODELS THAT SERVE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING STUDENTS: REPORTS FROM 

TEACHERS IN THE FIELD 

DEBORAH M. HAYDON 

Eastern Kentucky University 

KAREN L. DILKA 

Eastern Kentucky University 

A major issue in the education of deaf and hard of hearing children and youth continues to be 
programming. The current placement trend is for the student to be placed in a general education 
classroom congruent with their grade level and with the provision of supplementary assistance 
and/or related services. This is known as full inclusion. Depending on the setting and other 
significant fectors, this philosophy can be beneficial or extremely detrimental to the deafihard of 
hearing school population. The question persists, “Does full inclusion meet the needs of a 
deafhard of hearing child7’; The answer focuses on the child's language needs, communication 
mode, the extent and nature of their social/emotional interactions, and the (mis)interpretation of 
least restrictive environment. 

As every teacher in this specialized field knows, language is the key that opens the door to 
learning for deafihard of hearing children. The importance of establishing a solid language base 
and providing the student access to his/her preferred language or communication mode cannot be 
overemphasized when considering educational programming. The barriers associated with 
deafiiess relate directly to communicative skill, therefore, if the designated setting does not 
promote language in a manner that is consistent vrith the child’s needs, the child will not achieve 
to his/her full potential. As teacher educators, we are aware that often perspective teachers 
observe and work in classrooms where best practice is not modeled. Therefore, our research-in- 
action questions centered on how inclusive education is defined in research literature and on what 
inclusive education “looks like” in the public school settings in Kentucky. 

Defining inclusion and its essential elements 

There is an abundance of literature that defines inclusion and essential components for 
inclusive education. We focused our attention on the literature and sources that are being used to 
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“train” inservice teachers in Kentucky. Inclusion is defined as the situation in which students 
whh disabilities are educated together with their nondisabled peers, with special education 
supports and services provided as needed. (Vaughn, Bos and Schumm, 1997). To construct 
successful inclusive classrooms and schools, the following factors must be present: 

* A supportive attitude toward students and the types of changes, practices, and 
requirements that their presence will require. All parties include administrators, professionals, 
paraprofessionais, students, parents and the community. 

♦Personnel, both professional and paraprofessional, must consider themselves equal 
partners in and out of the inclusive classroom. 

♦Adequate time for collaborative planning, teaching, and reflecting must be provided to 
the professionals and paraprofessionais. 

♦ A long term plan at the classroom, school, and district level for how inclusion will be 
this plan, there should be some recognition that different disabilities will sometimes require 
unique adaptations. In other words, one size (shape, color, style) does not fit aU. 

♦F inally , successful inclusion requires collaboration and collaborative models. 

Collaboration is a style of direct interaction between two equal parties who voluntarily engage 
in shared decision making as they work toward a common goal (Stainback & Stainback, 1992). 
This mutual involvement can assume a variety of collaborative models which characterize good 
inclusive progr amming Perusal of the literature revealed several different models for 
collaborative/inclusive teaching. An examiiiation Of Kentucky Department of Education training 
manuals found that some of these examples received more emphasis than others. The major 
models identified were: 

♦ Shadow Teaching; In shadow teaching, the general educator was the primary teacher 
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with the responsibility for planning and implementing instruction. The special educator’s role was 
to work directly with one student or a small group of students on target behaviors or academics. 
In essence, the special educator “shadowed” the regular educator’s teaching. This was a model 
that we found in the Collaboration tapes developed by the State Department of Education. 

*One Teach/One Assist; In this model, the general educator was the primary teacher for 
the class, and the special educator served as a circulator who offered individual student assistance 
to ANY student during the lesson. 

*Station Teaching; The role of the special and general educators is to plan and teach 
different subject matter to subgroups of students who rotate among learning stations. The special 
educator would be responsible for the subject area(s) that requife(s) the most adaptation and 
support. This model is one which is featured in State Department of Education tr aining tapes and 
resources. 

*ComDle mentarv Teaching; In complementary teaching, the general educator plans and 
teaches the specific subject matter with the special educator teaching needed associated academic 
skills to the student(s) with disabilities. This teaching can be done in the regular classroom as well 
as in a resouree/itinerant setting and was also presented in training manuflls and tapes by the State 
Department of Education. 

*Supplementarv Teaching; Supplementary teaching is similar to complementary 
teaching, however, the assistance provided by the special educator is content specific assistance. 

^Parallel Teaching; In parallel teaching, the general educator and special educator 
divide the class into two smaller groups for more individualized instruction. 

The general educator is responsible for content decision/direction and the special educator is 
responsible for making appropriate adaptations for students with disabilities. 

Team teaching reflects the ultimate in collaboration because both 
general and special educators share EQUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING, 

CARRYING OUT AND EVALUATING the teaching and learning that occurs in the classroom. 

After the research-based definition for inclusion was ascertained and a review of teaching 
models for effective inclusive education was completed, we proceeded to determine which models 
were being used most in programs serving deaf and hard of hearing students. We decided that the 
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best description of current practice in Kentucky could only be provided by the teachers presently 
working in classroom environments. 

D^ribing cdllabdrative classrodiiis and practices in Kentucky 

An open-ended response questionnaire was developed and sent (along with a blank 
videotape) to teachers of deaf and hard of hearing students. These educators were asked to 
brainstorm the questions and then videotape their responses. They were encouraged to think of 
ways to demonstrate and explain how/why their program functioned in such a manner. The 
questionnaire asked the following: 

Questions 

L Describe the model of collaboration that is currently being used in yourdistrict with deaf and 
hard of hearing students. Does this model change with age/academic level of students being 
served? 

2. If someone were to ask you to write a job description for your present role as a collaboration 
teacher for deaf and hard of hearing students, what are some important, key responsibilities that 
you would note? What are some important, key quahties that you feel you must have in order to 
work effectively in your present position? 

3. Describe the collaboration strategies that you currently use with other special education and/or 
regular education teachers? Be as specific as possible in your narrative. 

4. Describe the kinds of collaborative teaching that you do in your current position. 

5. If you were offered the opportunity to redefine collaborative teaching with deaf and hard of 
hearing students, what changes would you make and what would you keep the same? 

Videotapes were returned and analyzed. In viewing the videotapes we wanted to 
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detennine a) how teachers define inclusion/collaboration, b) what elements are emphasized as 
essential to successfully serve deaf and hard of hearing students, c) what fectors migh t be 
unique to those students, and d) which inclusion/collaboration models appear to be most 
eflfective. 

Essential components in inclusive programs for deaf/hard of hearing students 

In the videotapes, teachers described inclusion/collaboration as a process in which special 
Md general educators work together to serve deaf and hard of hearing students. In analyzing 
the teachers’ elicited responses to Questions #2 and # 5 , essential components of successful 
inclusive programming were identified. It was interesting to note that many of the essential 
components previously examined in the literature were targeted in the responses fi-om the 
practicing teachers. They proposed the following essential components: 



^Positive, respectful, supportive attitudes fi-om all parties are needed to effectively plan and 
implement successful inclusive progr amming 



* All personnel, including administrators, teachers, paraprofessionals, support professionals 
(speech pathologists, interpreters, notetakers), and parents, need to see themselves as equal 
partners in the educational process, both in and out of the classroom. 

*Qne of the most critical components identified was the need for collaborative pfaiuiing with 
all professionals and paraprofessionals involved in serving the child. Time limitations were 
fi’equently mentioned by teachers as a barrier to accom plishing this objective. 

*An understanding of the unique needs of deaf and hard of hearing students including room 
acoustic considerations, assistive and adaptive technology and the use of interpreters (oral and 
sign) was an expressed concern. This understanding can only be developed through inservice 
training and experience interacting with deaf and hard of hearing students. 

* Another important component to the success of inclusive programming was the flexible 
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attitude and willingness of general educators to learn new skills especially in the areas of sign 
language and assistive devices. 

*A long term plan to implement inclusion was deemed as necessary from the teachers’ 
perspective. Programs that considered themselves successful were school districts that had 
established a means of easily transitioning students from year to year and level to level 
(elementary, middle, high school). 

*In every response, teachers spoke to the need for a full continuum of service options, 

aUpvmg them to freely move students back and forth between inclusive settings and to 
resource room settings when appropriate. 



♦The opportunity to be with other detf md hard of he^g students as well as deaf md M 

of hearing adults was also considered an essential component to the success of inclusive 
programs. 

♦And, finally, an essential component that was stated as a consequence of inclusive 

programming, is the continued high expectation for social behavior and academic achievement 
of deaf and hard of hearing students. 

Inclusive and collaborative models used with deaf and hard of hearing students 



In Questions #1, #3, and #5, we asked teachers to talk about the inclusive models and strategies 
that were being used in their schools. Taking their lengthy descriptions of programs and 
strategies, we found that the following collaboration/inclusive teaching models were being used 
with deaf and hard of hea^g adepts across Kentucl^f: 



♦One teach/one assist 
♦Shadow teaching 
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♦Station teaching 

♦Complementary teaching 

♦ Parallel teaching 

• Team teaching 

The models most frequently mentioned were One teach/One assist, Shadow teaching, and 
Conqjlementary teaching. However, the one program which seemed to meet all of the essential 
elements for successful inclusion cited team teaching as the most frequently used model for 
inclusion/collaboration. Regardless of the model used, teachers stressed the importance of all 
professionals and paraprofessionals viewing themselves as equal partnere in the planning and 
implementation of instruction. 

Of the statewide programs that participated in the survey, one particular district seemed to 
completely embody the essential elements for successful inclusion of deaf and hard of hearing 
students. l>is district is located in a rural area of Kentucky, yet, they have developed a long 
term commitment to meeting the unique needs of their deaf and hard of hearing students. An 
inportant fector that contributed to this success involved transporting the students to one central 

locatioa Students were then able to meet and interact with others who also used sign language 

or wore amplification devices. 

Another significant fector that relates to all programming in the Commonwealth is that under 
the Kentucky Education Reform Act the idea of multi-age, multi-level ungraded primary 
classrooms with “ family grouping” (meaning that students may stay with a teaching team for two 
or three years) is considered to be a desired practice. In addition until 1997, teaching deaf and 
hard of hearing students in Kentucky required dual certification. What resulted was that this 
elementary school created an environment of team teaching— some staffed by two teachers of the 
deaf-rone ac ting as the regular educator, the other as the teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Because the deaf and hard of hearing students have been in inclusive classrooms which were 
multi-age, multi-level family groups, their hearing peers have had long term exposure to sign 
languag e and have established lasting relationships/fiiendships with the deaf and hard of hearing 
students. What began as a classroom experiment has evolved into a unprecedented model of 
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educational programming for deaf and hard of hearing students. 

While the primary classrooms function as teams, administrators have demonstrated a 
willingness to provide “a full continuum of services” for these students. They have allocated space 
in their buildings for individual and small group work when the teacher of the deaf and hard of 
hearing feels it is necessary to pre- or re-teach concepts and skills presented in the “team” 
classroom. Because both administrators and teachers in this district have seen a marked 
improvement in student progress, they adhere to this framework of programming and continue 
to seek ways to enhance the educational process for their deaf and hard of hearing students. 
Implications for teacher educators 

As teacher educators we now have a better understanding of the essential elements and qualities 
that are necessary to establish a successful' inclusive setting. We will incorporate those concepts 
into our teacher training program. Preservice teachers need: 

*to understand the different models that support collaborative and inclusive teac hing and recognize 
when, why and how they can be used in inclusive classrooms and settings, 

*to consider how the unique needs of deaf and hard of hearing students can be shared and met in 
public school settings. 



*to acknowledge the importance of services provided by paraprofessionals and the impact which 
tltese services can have on student success or failure, and 

*to develop interpersonal skills that will allow them work effectively (and cheerfully) with other 
professionals and paraprofessionals. 
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INCLUDING COMPETENCIES FOR ITINERANTS AND 
RESOURCE ROOM: TEACHERS IN PREPARATION 

CAROLYN L. BULLARD 
H. WILLIAM BRELJE 

Lewis and Clark College 



Deaf education, in its typical state of turmoil, has hit yet another snag. Many of us have 
watched with great concern the ways in which Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) is being 
interpreted and inplemented. When LRE began to be defined as inclusion in the regular classroom, 
we thought-hoped— that they couldn’t possibly mean deaf students. Some of us had had experience 
with deaf students in integrated settings, and liked some of what we saw. But we also were 
concerned that our students be educated in large enough populations so that communication and 
social growth would be possible. We had watched the progress of many of our deaf students in 
integrated settings and realized how limiting that environment could be as an educational ejqjerience 
for a number of deaf childrea But we began to read statements like the following: 

Ethical considerations of equity and individual rights justify removing students 
fi-om categorical programs... Not doing so may deny them access to quality education... Being 
transported to a dififerent school on a special education bus is a clear indication that one doesn’t 
measure up to expectations... As long as these avenues exist to exclude students that do not 
fit...the resources necessary to fecilitate more significant program adaptations are drained fi-om the 
school into the specialized programs. (Bradley, King-Sears & Tessier-Switlick, 1997, p.8) 

We realized that our sense of the purpose and value of special education was considerably different 
fi-om the views of many others. As Ramsey (1997) pointed out in her excellent study of deaf 
children in a resource room, regular educators seemed to assert that equality of educational 
opportunity was the deaf children’s dominant need (p. 44). In contrast the resource room teachers 
saw the purposes of their work as: 



helping deaf children to develop and to learn by trying to devise ways to teach them 
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to ^ write and spell English, by providing an mteffigible setting for interaction so that the 

atout the world, including the 

Many of us find we arc sending a large portion of our graduates to work as resource room and 
itmerant teachers, sending them into environments in which there is considerable potential for a 

collision of values and educational goals. TOe high number of these teaching positions was brought 

home to us when we met with the staff of the regional program for the deaf here in the Portland 
area. Of the sixty teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing present, only fifteen could be considered 
to be teaching in self-contained classrooms. Gradual^ we have begun modilying our cumeulum and 



our practicum experiences to accommodate this change. It is important to us that these 
settings not be fiilures for deaf students. Our graduates need the competencies to work in these 
complex situations where the values and goals they encounter may not at aU match those they 
developed for themselves in our teacher preparation program. 



As we have taken on the process of curriculum modification we have tried to look at what 
resources we have to bring to this challenge. We think our first resource is optimism It would be 
easy to look at a situation like Ramsey described (and we have seen plenty like this) and feel that 
this is simply hopeless. The philosophical divide between regular education and deaf education just 
seems to be too wide. But we have decided to take a diffirent tack. We have seen resource room 
teachers and regular teachers who have fcund ways to work together to develop programs that meet 
many of the educational needs of deaf children. Some of these programs are really quite exciting. 
They ate energizing for the regular teacher, for the teacher of the deaf and for all the childrea deaf 
and hearing. These teachers stmggled through their different visions, pedagogies, and goals, and 
ound common ground. They developed true constructed relationships, working together to 
strengthen the educational experience beyond what each teacher could do separately. 

Our second resource is within our own programs. We now directly coordinate the program in 
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Special Education: Early Intervention/Early Childhood. This program is an extension of the 
personnel preparation program developed at Infant Hearing Resource (IHR). Many of the 
individuals who taught courses with IHR continued to teach the early intervention courses when the 
program moved to Lewis and Clark CoUege. Most of the feculty had been employed at Infan t 
Hearing Resource at one time or another. Through experimentation, wri ting , involvement with 
other early intervention programs, reading, discussions with parents, and through considerable 
introspection, IHR established a number of parameters which carried over into the current program. 
Among those parameters are a high priority on teamwork and an honoring of the parents as the 
primary educators of their children and as equal partners on the educational teams. We realized that 
the skills that go into being an effective team member in early intervention are needed by those who 
become itinerant or resource room teachers. We know that going solo in integrated school settings 
can only end up isolating the deaf child and fragmenting the child’s educational experience. 

Another resource we have within our own coUege is the Core program of the Graduate School 
of Professional Studies. The feculty of the Graduate School developed the Core to help its students, 
all of whom are moving into public service professions, to use the resources of the liberal arts to 
better deal with the stresses and strains of the professional life. The Core includes topics such as 
the interaction between adult development and the professional life, working in organizations, the 
impacts of race and gender on professional practice, life passages and transitions, and ethics and the 
public service professional The pedagogy in these courses is based on constructed knowledge— the 
belief that each person brings something to the learning situation which shapes what we are all 
learning together. The instructors consider themselves to be learners as well as teachers. Team 
work is apart of nearly every class so teamwork skills are consciously taught. Team teaching is a 
valued element of the Core. 

Both of us in the deaf education program participated in the development of the Core and have 
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taught a variety of courses in the program. This has given us a chance to learn about whole areas 
that were new to us. areas such as aduh development, the interaction of the personal and 



professional life, foimal problem solving and conffict resolution, organizational change, constructed 
knowledge and working in teams. Both of us began to incotporate elements of the Core into our 
classes. As we began talking abom the needs of our gmduates we malized that skills we had learned 
through the Core program would be particularly valuable for those who were going into itinerant 



and resource room roles. 

The thud resouroe. which we greatly value, is our coUeagues-the pmctitioners, deaf adults and 

the parents. As we more deliberately set about identi^g competencies for the itinerant and the 

resource room teacher, we realized that we needed extensive consuhation from deaf educators, the 

parents of deaf children and deaf individuals who had been the recipiem of our educational services. 

Through the assistance of a grant fiom Wade Newbigan, a parent who had been connected with 

Infea Hearing Resource, we are able to engage a number of these individuals in the cumculum 
revision project. 

The project has two parts. The first is the development of the competencies our graduates need 
&r working in the complex world of the resource room/itinerant teacher. Those competencies will 
be clustered in modules which will be taught throughout the progmm. Students fiom both the Early 
Intervention and the Kindergarten through TweKh Grade Programs will take some of these 
■nodules together. A few of these modules have in feet aheady been developed and taught for the 
first time this year. The second part of the project is the development of an hinerant/resouree room 
teacher handbook. We thought producing a handbook was particularly important because feere are 



» many currently practicing itinerant and resource room teachers who are struggling with how to 
make the education for their students be more successful. 

What we are introducing at the conference is an outline of the handbook in its current state. 
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The committees with whom we have been working have made some suggestions for changes and 
additions, but those are not included here. Each section of the handbook will contain information 
fijr the itinerant teacher and handouts for parents and for the regular classroom teacher. Once our 
work is conpleted we will then make it available to our colleagues. What we hope to gain from this 
conference is input from our colleagues concerning other areas we should be giving consideration 
to in the handbook and suggestions for methods of distribution. 
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THE ITINERANT/RESOURCE ROOM TEACHERS HANDBOOK* 

A. Speech 

Background information for Teacher of Deaf 

1. JPA 

2. Speech banana 

3. Description of formants 
"how made 
—implications 

4. Diagnostic tests 
-Ling 
—others 

—receptive speech 

5. Common methods 
—auditory training 

—traditional speech correction— major methods 

6. Speechreading 
—classification of visual phonemes 
—traditional methods 
—evaluation systems 

—cued speech 

7. Hearing aids 
—types of aids 
—reading audiograms 
—care of hearing aids 
—assisted listening devices 

8. Cochlear implants 
—parts of implants 
—how they work 
—care for implant 
—controversy 
—role of specialist 

6. Resources 

Information for classroom teacher (handouts) 

What the child can hear, speechread 
How to set up the classroom for the deaf child 
Hearing aid management 
Use of auditory trainer 
Cochlear implant management 
Role of itinerant teacher, speech and hearing specialist 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
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7. What is an audiogram 
Information for parents 

1. What the child can hear, speechread, produce 

2. What to expect in the regular classroom 

3. Role of the itinerant, speech and language specialist 

4. Common methods used for instruction 

5. IFSP and lEP goals 

6. Resources 

7. Cued Speech 

8. The auditory trainer 

9. Considering the cochlear implant 

10. Childs acceptance, rejection of hea ring aid 

B. Sign language systems 
Information for itinerant teacher. 

1 . Definitions and descriptions: American Sign Language, English Sign Systems; Rochester 
method. Cued Speech 

2. Determining method to use 

3. Grammatical aspects of ASL 

4. Language development: ASL 

5. Methods for improving children’s usage of ASL 

6. Evaluation of acquisition of ASL 

7. Resources 

Information for classroom teacher 

1. Description of different sign language systems (each on a separate page) 

2. Effects of using systems in regular classroom 

3. Effects of systems on learning English 

4. Hearing children and sign language in the classroom 

Information for parents 

1 . Description of sign language systems 

2. Selecting a communication system for your child 

3. Signing and lamily life 

4. IFSP and lEP goals 

5. Your signing child in the hearing classroom 

6. Things you can do at home 

7. Improving your own communication skills 
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C. English language development 
Information for itinerant teacher 

Methodology: oral/aural, English sign systems; English as a second language 
Steps in development 
Assessment 
Methods of instruction 

Information for classroom teacher 

Methodology: Oral/aural, English sign systems, English as a second language 

How English grammar expressed 

The impact of deafeess on the acquisition of concepts 

The impact of deafiiess on the acquisition of English: what it means in your classroom 
Strategies for assisting student in development of English 
Working with the itinerant teacher; speech and language specialist 

Information for parents 

Normal stages of development of English 
Impact of deafeess on acquisition of English 
What you can do to help your child acquire a first language 
interaction strategies 
conceptual development 

devices which use English: TTY and captioned television 
lEP and IFSP goals 

What the itinerant, the speech and language specialist and the classroom teacher will do 

D. Development of literacy 

Information for itinerant teacher 

Adaptation of literacy methods to deaf students 
English literacy as a first language and as a second language 
Assisting regular classroom teacher xmderstand issues of literacy 
Suggestions for regular classroom teacher 
Assisting the deaf student in reading and writing 

Information for classroom teacher 

Affects of deafeess on development of literacy 
Strategies to assist deaf student acquire literacy 

Information for parents 
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Challenges for deaf students in acquiring literacy 
What you can do at home to promote literacy 

E. Professionals in the classroom 
Information for the itinerant 

The interpreter 

roles of interpreter 
• challenges for the interpreter 

preparing the interpreter to work in the regular classroom 

role of the interpreter/aide 

preparing the students to use an interpreter 

preparing the classroom teacher for the interpreter 

parents and the interpreter 

appropriate interactions between interpreter and student (ex. always interpret; role is not to 
tutor; is teachers responsibility to make sure the child is learning— not itinerant) 

The speech and language specialist 

communicating with the specialist (ex. needs of deaf child) 
determining role of specialist 
The classroom aide 

determining duties and responsibilities of the aide 
preparing the classroom teacher for the aide 

Information for the classroom teacher 

Information for the parent 

What is an interpreter 

Communicating with the classroom teacher about the interpreter 

What you need to know (rights, roles, who communicate with) and problems which can occur 
(mterpreter not communicating language child uses; interpreter not doing proper things in 
classroom; interpreter developing inappropriate relationship with child) 

What is an interpreter/aide and aide 
resjxjnsibilities 
communicating with the aide 
what to do if you have concerns 

F. Working in teams 

Information for itinerant teacher 

The adult as learner 
Running good meetings 
Establishing effective interactions 
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Communication strategies 
Strategies for collaboration 
.Formal meetings vs. informal meetings 
Consultation skills 
Communication strategies 
Problem solving strategies 
Conflict resolution 
Record keeping 

Information for classroom teacher 

Role of teams in deaf education 

Your role in the deaf education team 
How to be heard 
Participation in TFSP/TRP 

Information for parent 

Teams and deaf education 
Your role in the deaf education team 
How to be heard 
Participation in IFSP/EEP 

G. lEP/IFSP 

Information for itinerant teacher 
Description of IFSP/IEP 
Description of roles of all members of lEP/EFSP 
lEP/EFSP requirements 
Assessment 

Developing goals and objectives 
Responsibilities of specialist 
Due process 
Timelines 

Information for classroom teacher 
Description of IFSP/IEP 
Your role in the IFSP/IEP process 
Requirements of classroom teacher 

Information for parent 

Description of IFSP/IEP 
Your rights and responsibihties 




r 
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Due process 

What you can expect before, during and after an IFSP/IEP meeting 
How to be heard 

H. Social Development 

Information for itinerant 
Issues 

manners 

effect of language acquisition 
effect of communication barriers 
The deaf culture 

Strategies for enhancing social development in the regular classroom 
role of teacher 
role of interpreter 
role of aide 

itinerant participation in the classroom 
educating hearing students about deafness 
bringing in deaf adults 

teaching rules of games, other informal activities 
Developing self-esteem and self-advocacy 
Manners 

The middle school and high school student 

Information for classroom teacher 

Effects of communication barriers on the development of social skills 
Strategies you can use to enhance development of social skills 
Helping hearing students adapt to deaf students 
The deaf culture and social development 
Improving your own co mmuni cation skills 
Self esteem and the deaf student 

Information for the parents 

Effects of deafiiess on social development 

Strategies you can use to enhance social development 

Role of the deaf culture 

Your deaf child and the hearing world 

Helping your child develop independence 

1. Behavior management 

Information for the itinerant teacher 

Common behavior problems in the regular classroom 
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Assistance you can give to the regular classroom teacher 
Strategies you can suggest to parents 

Information for the classroom teacher 

Common behavior problems of the deaf child 
Strategies for inqjroving the behavior of the deaf child 
Using team members for behavior management 
Information for the parent 

. Common behavior problems and their management 
Using the team for improvement of behavior 
Behavior at home verstis behavior at school 

J. Roles of the itinerant teacher 

Information for the itinerant teacher 

Having no home base: consequences for interaction and problem solving 

Time management; scheduling, flexibility 

Role clarification 

Organizational skills 

Data management 

Stress management 

Understanding organizations 

Establishing credibility 

Coordinating services 

Meeting your own emotional needs 
burnout 

your own adult development 
interaction of adult life and famil y life 

1 • What you do when you meet with the child 

2. Keeping up with the regular curriculum 

3. Ethical considerations 

confidentiality 
conflicts of loyalty 

conflicts with district on goals and policies 
dealing with difficult individuals 

Information for classroom teacher 

1. What the itinerant teacher does; what she can do for you; what her limitations 

Information for parents 

What is an itinerant teacher? 

What are the implications for your childs education? 
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What can the itinerant do, not do? 

K. Transitioning 
Information for itinerant teacher 

Legal requirements 

Supports needed for student, parents, placements transitioning from and to 
The transition meeting 

Information for the classroom teacher 

Transitioning the deaf student— legal requirements; social support 

The transition meeting: what you can provide and what will hap pen in the meeting 
your role 

Information for the parents 

Transiting your child from one placement to another-legal and social consequences 
The transition meeting 
Legal requirements 
Your role 

Getting what your child needs out of the transition meeting 
*The order in which the material will be presented has not yet been determined. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING and DEAF COLLEGE STUDENTS: Issues and Strategies 

RONALD R. KELLY 
and 

KEITH MOUSLEY 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 



In Lang’s (1996) historical perspective on bridging teaching and research, he cites the words 
of a young deaf teacher, Laura C. Sheridan, who presented “Thoughts from My School-Room” to 
the Eleventh Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf in Berkeley, California, July 1 5-22, 
1886 (Sheridan, 1887). Sheridan’s plea to the convention members was to focus on the real 
difficulties of the school-room and noted “...that aspiring teachers have felt a disappointment after 
attending a convention at hearing so little plain talk upon the practical questions that have knotted 
and snarled their school-room work.” Lang used Sheridan’s plea from 1 886 calling for more “plain 
talk^’ at conventions for teachers of deaf students to emphasize that we stUl have a considerable way 
to go. He went on to state that “many conference papers today are formal presentations that often 
stop short of drawing implications for the classroom teacher....” (Lang, 1996, p. 279). 

Action research is a viable classroom oriented approach for educational research to address 
teachers’ concerns and the “practical questions that have knotted and snarled their school-room 
work.” As defined by Oja and Smulyan ( 1 989): 

Action research projects have three general aims: staff development, improved school 
practice and the modification and elaboration of theories of teaching and learning Improved 

practice results from practitioner participation in the investigation of actions issues of 
immediate importance, (p. 1) 
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This teaching research effort on problem-solving issues and strategies pertinent to deaf college 
students reported herein is focused on improved practice and represents the collaborative 
contributions of a college math teacher and an educational researcher at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf (NTTD), one of the eight colleges at the Rochester Institute of Technology 
in Rochester, New York. Feldman’s (1996) definition of action research also provides a descriptive 
framework to understand this NTID teaching research effort. Feldman’s two part description of 
action research includes a problem-solving process whereby teachers focus on a problem and ask 
questions about it; then, a plan is developed to collect more information about the problem, draw 
conclusions, and potentially solve the problem. 

Deaf students fix)m the elen^ntary grades to university level persist in having difiSculty with 
problem-solving activities. The need to address the problem-solving and critical thinking skills of 
deaf students throughout the curriculum has long been emphasized by a number of educators and 
researches in the field of deaf education (Furth, 1966; Luckner, 1992; Luckner & McNeill, 1994; 
Martin, 1984, 1993;Mousley, 1991; and Rohr-Redding, 1985). While some of the problem-solving 
difBcuIties of deaf students are similarly experienced by hearing students, the diversity of problem 
solving ejq)enences, skills, and related knowledge of deaf students (even at the college level) makes 
it diflScult for teachers to take a unified approach to presenting and teaching content that involves 
problem-solving. Furthermore, such a situation complicates teachers’ efforts to apply instructional 
recommendations from the research literature, because they often do not seem to fit or work with 
the diverse students in a real classroom. 

A number of issues and strategies pertinent to problem-solving were examined in a series 
of studies v^dth deaf college students who were majoring in the College of NTID and enrolled in 
undergraduate math courses (from Foundations of Algebra up to Concepts of Calculus) taught by 
one of the authors at the National Technical Institute for the Deaf at the Rochester Institute of 
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Technology in Rochester, New York. The goal was to identily relevant issues and viable 
instructional learning strategies to improve problem-solving for the deaf students enrolled in these 
college math courses. All of the students enrolled in any given class in which a specific problem- 
solving issue or strategy was being examined were included in the study. Cumulatively, a total of 
57 NTID students participated in the four studies reported here. 

The initial issue of interest was how d eaf students’ readme ability and language might affert 
their undexstanding of a problem situation and their subsequent explanation and solution of the 
problem . This study involved the use of another classmate as an observer. The student solving the 
problem was required to explain in sign language the goal and rules of the problem to the student 
obsOTver prior to starting the problem and then explain their strategy for solving the problem at the 
end. Subsequently, the students were also asked to write down the goal, rules, and strategy they 
used for solving each problem. Two problems were presented to each student to solve individually 
and e?q)lain to an observer: 1) The Tower of Hanoi, a manipulative game puzzle; and 2) a math 
word problem. Ten students participated. 

With regard to the students' primary language issue (i.e., whether they primarily used ASL 
or signed English), no differences were observed in either their patterns of performance for solving 
the different problems or in their explanations. However, the data analysis showed that reading 
levels of the students were significantly associated with their ability to clearly articulate in writing 
their strategies for solving the Tower of Hanoi. When it came to writing the strategies used for 
moving the disks to solve the puzzle, the five students who had assessed reading scores in the range 
between 1 0.3 to 1 1 . 1 grade levels did significantly better in articulating their strategies (mean =1.8) 
as compared to the five students with reading scores between 6.9 and 9.7 grade levels (mean= .8). 
Reading ability also was significantly associated with the students’ clarity of explanation for 
demonstrating understanding of the problems. For both the math word problem and Tower of 
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Hanoi, students with higher reading levels (10.3-1 1.1) scored significantly better on their written 
explanations than students with lower reading levels (6.9-9.7). However, when it came to the signed 
explanation for the Tower of Hanoi (a visual/manipulative puzzle), the students in the lower reading 
level range almost doubled their score (mean= 63) as compared to their own written explanation 
(n^an= 33.4) for the same problem. Interestingly, this pattern did not occur with the math word 
problem in which the students in the lower reading range performed about equally wdth both their 
signed eiqilanation (mean= 58) and their written explanation (mean= 52). In contrast, the students 
in the higher reading level range scored consistently higher in both of their explanations for the math 
word problem (written mean = 72 compared to signed mean = 78). Upon reflection, these results 
seem understandable in that the students with the higher reading abilities would logically better 
comprehend and be more comfortable with the language of the math word problem and thus, would 
be able to more clearly explain in either sign language and written form their understanding and 
solution to the problem. In contrast, the students with the lower reading abilities had to start with 
the language of the math word problem — even though it was also introduced to them in sign 
language by the teacher, they had to rely on the printed copy as they solved it, which apparently 
affected their understanding and explanation of the problem in both sign language and in written 
form. However, the visual/manipulative Tower of Hanoi did not depend primarily on language, 
except for the rules which were presented in both sign language and written form, and the students 
could develop a visual understanding of the disc moves to solve the puzzle. Here again, the lower 
reading ability students had difficulty with their written explanation of the problem goal and rules, 
but their signed explanation was equal to the students with the higher assessed reading abilities. 

Another issue and strategy involved visualizing t he problem-solving process prior tr. artnallv 
IrvihR to solve the problem and involved only the Tower of Hanoi puzzle. Based bn the subjects' 
performance in the first study, it was decided to introduce a visualization strategy to see if it would 
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affect the students' performance with regard to number of moves to goal solution. For example, 
during the initial part of this study, while a number of students could clearly recite the rules and goal 
solution of the Hanoi Tower, such recitation did not necessarily translate directly into thoughtful 
strategies wWle moving the disks. Often, a number of subjects seemed to overly fixate on the rules 
and speared pressured by the time and speed^considerations while moving each of the disks fi-om 
tower to tower without having a thoughtful plan or strategy to methodically use the rules to 
successfully arrive at the goal solution with the fewest number of moves possible and as quickly as 
possible. 

The 16 students participating in this second stage of the study were randomly assigned to 
one of two conditions; 1) the visualization strategy group of individual subjects was given the 
instructions and then asked to study the Hanoi Tower and visualize their moves without touching 
the disks or tower for at least two minutes and up to three minutes maximum prior to beginning 
tteir first move; and 2) the non-visualization group of individual subjects was given the instructions 
and then allowed to proceed immediately with solving the Hanoi Tower. Similar to the initial study, 
as part of the instructions each student was given the opportunity to clarify the rules and goals with 
the instructor, and show understanding by restating them in both sign language and written form. 
The intent of the visualization strategy was to force the subject to think about their moves in relation 
to the rules and to visualize the results of their moves prior to actually making any move. With 
thoughtful visualizing, it was hoped that students would be able to perform more efficiently with 
a goal-oriented movement strategy to successfully arrive at the goal, and not be pressured into 
fixating on either speed or the rule for placing only smaller disks on larger disks. Again, consistent 
with the debriefing protocol used in other stages of this study, when each subject completed the 
solution to the Hanoi Tower, the experimenter asked them to explain what strategies they used to 
solve the problem. 
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The resuhing performance data showed that the visualization group made significantly fewer 
moves to solution ( mean = 19.92) as compared to the non- visualization control group (mean = 
35.1). There was a similar trend for the time it took to reach solution, but it was statistically non- 
significant: visualization group mean = 1.3 minutes; and non-visualization group mean = 2.3 
minutes. 

A third study examined the efficacy of the strategy of having the teacher model the nrohlem- 
solvmg piQgg§§. Twenty students participated in this study. The teacher provided a detailed, step- 
by-step model of the analytical process for a sample math word problem in a one-hour session to 
a group of 10 students (randomly assigned). The instmctor solved one example math word problem 
by walking them through the problem step-by-step and identifying, calculating, and considering all 
relevant information presented in the problem and exp laining the ans wer in the context of the 
problem, ftiUowed by questions and discussion. The instructor “vocalized” his thinking outloud by 
signing and speaking his thoughts as he anafyzed, solved, and explained the problem. The instructor 
did not hold back any information and took the time to include all relevant details of the analytical 
modeling process. 

Three math word problems were then administered in class to the 10 students who had 
participated in the training session, as well as to 10 students who had not participated. The students 
then independently solved each problem in writing. No discussion among the students was allowed, 
nor was there a debriefing session when they completed each problem. 

The results of this instmctional strategy demonstrated that teacher modeling in detail of the 
complete problem-solving process (i.e., identifying and considering all available information, 
calculating, and explaining the answer) influenced the students’ performance on subsequent s imilar 
math word problems. This strategy significantly increased the number of students in the training 
group as conpared to the control group for analyzing all available information presented in the math 
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word problems and for more fully explaining the reasons for their answers. 

Another study in this series examined the aB P J jgation and transfer of information leameH 
Eleven students participated. In the previous stages of this series of studies, there was a recurring 
sense, as well as evidence in performance that many of the students did not apply the knowledge 
and information that they either expressed (in sign language and/or writing) or learned in a training 
session when trying to solve subsequent problems. Thus, this study focused on the application of 
information learned in a teaching session to the students’ performance with math problems that 
required the use of this information. The problems the 11 students were given to solve after 
experiencing the instructional session and demonstrating on a test that they had learned the 
information included: 1) the same of type problems; and 2) problems that required the students to 
extend and apply the information learned to dimensions of the problem that were not included in the 
teacher s instructional session. Also examined was whether performance of the students was 
affected by the presentation of the math problems in word format or in graphic format similar to the 
problems presented in the instructional setting and the initial test 

After an instructional session, students were able to demonstrate that they had learned the 
math skill of finding the area of a square through squaring (multiplying side x side) when given a 
critenon test using graphically presented square figures as test items similar to the examples used 
in the instruction (but with different numerical values and symbolic representations). However, their 
performance on calculating the area of a figure decreased with further testing in which the test items 
extended beyond the specific content and examples of square figures that were covered in the 
instructional session. These additional test items included a mix of finding the area of graphically 
presented squares, rectangles, and the volumes of three dimensional figures such as square and 
rectangular cubes; all of which could be solved with the similar skill for finding the area of a square 
- i.e., multiplying the sides (i.e., length x width, or length x width x height) to find the area or 
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volume. For whatever reason (e.g., perhaps h was due to impulsive behavior), the students had 
dfficulty in seeing this similarity in calculation and extending or applying it to the figures other than 
squares. The foUowing table presents the mean test scores for the 

Graphic Presentation of woid Problem 

Presentation of 



Cr. test of Squares & Cubes Xr c 

M caoc ^^uDes<K Squares, rectangles & 

Squares rectangles rectangular cubes cubes 



Another interesting result was that when further testing for finding the area of squares, 
-otangles. and three dimensional figures was presorted in written format (i.e.. as a math word 
problem) as opposed to a gmphically presented format, the students’ performance decreased even 
further. These findings, however, cannot be intetpreted only in the context of a transfer issue. 
Another contributing variable appears to be the continuing dfficulty deaf students have, even into 
the coUege level, in dealing with the written English of math problems. 

Application of learned knowledge and skills to subsequent problems is a critically important 
to problem-solving. This includes the application of learned information and skills to both the 

identical land of problem, as weU as the extension and transfer of what was learned to similar, but 
difierent dimensions of the problem. 

Recommendations 
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Based on the results of this study, the following teaching/leaming strategies are 
recommended as pari ol'the problem solving activities with deaf students: 

• for teacters, wlicn modeling the procedures of problem-solving to students, include every 
possible step with detailed explanation in sign language, spoken, and written form. In turn, 
students should be required to do the same and model their problem-solving procedures 
with explanation lo either the teacher or their peers 

either prior to, or as part of solving a problem, involve the students in an 
interactive/feed Ixjck situation (paired with another student, aide, or teacher) where the 
student is required to explain the problem and answer questions 

• have students think about, ejqilain, analyze and summarize problem-solving tasks with sign 
language, verbuli/ation, and written text 

• have students conceptualize (or visualize) their problem-solving strategies prior to solving 
the actual problem 

• whenever possible, present problems in both graphic and word format 

• assess students problem-solving abilities with a variety of strategies that include sign 
langxiage expression, written expression, and demonstration rather than relying on only a 
traditional approach of a paper test where a student’s lower reading level could adversely 
influence understanding and explanation 



These recommendations will provide needed analytical practice with problems and help the students 
develop greater flexibility with regard to problem-solving. Furthermore, teachers need to realize that 
even though a student cj«n give what appears to be a clear explanation (e.g., written, signed, or 
vocalized) of a problem situation and the related relevant information, rules, etc., it does not mean 
that they can use this information to successfully solve the problem. Also, one needs to understand 
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that reading levels of students influences their ability to explain strategies and solutions, particulary 
with respect to problems presented in word format. 
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Co-TEACHING DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING STUDENTS: 
Research on Social Integration 



THOMAS N. KLUWIN 
Gallaudet University 



Introduction 

There is another alternative to the public school placement of deaf students to segregated classes, 
resource rooms, or inclusion as isolated individuals in a mainstream class. Deaf students can be kept 
as m-tact groups sharing a deaf peer group while at the same time being exposed to the social 
contact and academic pressure of a mainstream class. The alternative which has been tried in 
several locations is team teaching or co-teaching (Kluwin & Gonsher, 1994). 

In these situations, small classes consisting of about 20 students are created. 5 or 6 deaf 
students are combined in a classroom with 15 hearing students. The class is taught jointly by a 
teacher of the deaf and a regular education teacher. A third adult is generally present in the 
classroom, that is, an aide/interpreter or an interpreter. Curriculum pace is set by the overall 
progress of the class. Additional communication access to the material is provided by the teacher 
of the deaf signing during her presentations, by the aide or interpreter as needed, and sometimes by 
the regular education teacher who often begins to learn signs. Signs are taught to the hearing 
students both formally and informaUy. In addition a variety of unique solutions are derived locally 
to solve communication problems in the classroom (Kluwin & Gonsher, 1994). 

Two problems confi-ont us in the expanding movement of deaf and hard of hearing 
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children into local public school programs. 

1 . Deaf and hard of hearing children reportedly have little if any interaction with hearing 
peers in local school programs. Consequently, deaf and hard of hearing children often report a 
sense of loneliness and isolation later in life (Gaustad & Kluwin , 1 992). 

2. While there is some process information about co-teaching, there is no substantial research 
study of the process of co-teaching nor its long term outcomes (Kluwin & Gonsher, 1994). 

This presentation will describe the long term social integration of deaf or hard of hearing 
students who have experienced co-teaching in the early grades. The purpose of the study was to 
investigate the stability of the social outcomes of co-teac hing 

Tbe sample for the fuU study consists of the deaf or hard of hearing students at two schools 
with extensive experience in co-teaching in grades four through eight who were in co-teaching 
situations up through third grade. In addition, a random sample of five or six hearing students fi-om 
each class within grade levels four through eight are tested as a comparison group. However, 

because of problems during the data coUection phase, this paper wiU only report on one of the 
schools. 

Sample 

The data for this study came fi-om fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade deaf or hard of 
hearing students m a co-teaching or team teaching program matched with a randomly selected sub- 
sample of peers. Figure 1 below presents the gender and hearing status of the sample by grade 
level As is apparent fi-om Figure 1 below, the random sample within classroom process produced 
unequal cell sizes for gender. This may have introduced some inexplicable variance in the results. 
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Figure 1 



Gender, Hearing Status, and Grade Level of Sample 
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Instrumentation 

Childhood Loneliness Scale. (Asher, Hymel & Renshaw, 1984). This is a 24 item self- 
report measure consisting of 16 items that measure loneliness and social dissatisfaction with 8 
distractor items. Item loadings on the fector of loneliness range from .5 1 to .73 . To avoid biasing 
children’s responses, it is titled the Children’s Interests Scale. 

My Class Inventory. This is the short form of the Learning Environment Inventory. It is 
a 25 hern true/felse format questionnaire vdiich taps five characteristics of classrooms: cohesiveness, 
fiiction, satisfection, diflSculty, and conpetitiveness. It was originally standardized in 1982 on 2,305 
seventh graders in Tasmania. Individual alpha coeflBcients for the sub-scales range from .62 to .78; 
however class mean alphas range from .73 to .88. The My Class Inventory was developed for 
n^uring aspects of the learning environment or social climate related to educational objectives. 
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Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale. The Piers-Harris Children’s Self-Concept Scale is a brief 
(60 items) self-report measure which reflects both a description and an evaluation of one’s own 
behavior and attributes. The measure provides an overall scale and sbc sub-scales. We chose to use 
the intellectual and school status sub-scale, the popularity sub-scale, and the happiness and 
satisfection sub-scale. These sub-scales were chosen because they focus more on social or psycho- 
social issues. 

Results 

Each of the following charts present a grade level measure for the deaf or hard of hearing 
students in the Tripod/Burbank program and an appropriate baseline for hearing peers. The 
conservative statistical approach would call for the computation of a repeated measures analysis of 
variance; however, because of the nature of the research question — detecting the absence of 
differences — the more liberal approach of individual statistical test was used in order to 
compensate for the low power of the small sample. 

Piers-Harris. The baseline group or norming group for the Piers-Harris consisted of 1 , 1 83 
school children fixjm a small town in Pennsylvania obtained during the early 1 960's. Intellectual and 
school status is the child’s self-assessment of his or "her intellectual or academic abilities including 
general satisfaction with school and future expectations. As such the scale reflects not only the 
child’s sense of his or her ability to function in school but their opinion of their current situation. 
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Piers-Harris: School Status 
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Grade level diflferences are apparent from Figure2 above (F = 4.24; p < .024; df = 3,39) 
while there is no difference between deaf and hearing students (F = 0.12; p < .914; df = 3,39); nor 
is there an interaction between grade level and hearing status (F = 1.01; p < .377; df= 3,39). It 
would be reasonable to conclude that school status — which includes self-appraisals of worth and 
mqx)rtance — decliiK as childrai enter puberty ; however, the construct is not able to differentiate 
between deaf and hearing students in a team teaching situation. The apparent interaction between 
age and hearing status as seen in Figure 1 above is not supported by the ANOVA results. 

Popularity is the child’s evaluation of his or her acceptance by his or her classmates 
including being chosen for games and the ability to make new friends. 
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Figure 3 
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Piers-Harris: Popularity 
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differences are apparent from Figure 3 above (F = 3.33; p < .05; df = 3,39), while there is no 
difference between deaf and hearing students (F = .578; p < .453; df = 3,39), nor is there an 
mteraction between grade level and hearing status (F = .140; p < .870; df = 3,39). There is 
inexplicable variation across grade levels; however, the construct is not able to differentiate between 
deaf and hearing students in a team teaching situation. The apparent interaction between age and 
hearmg status as seen in Figure 1 above is not supported by the ANOVA results. 

Happiness and satisfaction describe a happy, easy to get along with person who is generally 

satisfied with life. Students scoring high on this scale see themselves as good people who are 
fortunate. 
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Figure 4 



Piers-Harris: Happiness Scale 
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This chart 

reflects the same trend noted in the popularity chart. Clearly, the seventh grade group is less 
satisfed than the sixth or eighth grade (F = 5.04; p < .02; df = 2,39). While there is no difference 
between deaf and hearing students (F = .886; p < .354; df = 2,39); nor is there an interaction 
between grade level and hearing status (F = .097; p < .908; df = 2,39). Again, there is variation 
across grade levels; however, the construct is not able to differentiate between deaf and hearing 
studaits in a team teaching situation. The perceived differences in grade level may represent on the 
basis of the two measures — popularity and happiness — more an artifect of attitudes toward the 
teachers than age related differences. 

Childhood Loneliness Scale. According to the authors (Asher, Hymel & Renshaw, 1984), 
about one quarter of all hearing children experience some degree of social isolation in school. This 
measure taps that sense of isolation. 
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Figure 5 



Childhood Loneliness Scale 
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For this 

measure, the reading level was sufficiently sinple that fourth grade children were included. Because 

of administrative problems, the fifth grade class data was not available in time for this analysis. 

% 

The teacher effect noted in the previous two measures was not apparent in this measure. 



There was no effect for grade level (F = 2.37; p<.08; df = 3,59); nor was an effect noted for hearing 
status (F = 2. 19; p<. 15; df = 3,59). It would be possible to suggest that there would be an effect 
except for the low power of the sample; however, even at the .05 level of significance an infinitely 
sized sample would still require an F value of 2.6. Consequently, we can reasonably reject the 
ejq)lanation that no effect was noted due to low power. 

My Class Inventoiy. For this measure, the reading level was sufficiently simple that fourth 
grade children were included. Because of administrative problems, the fifth grade class data was 



not available in time for this analysis. The My Class Inventory is a general measure of classroom 
satisfection in which a negative value indicates a dislike for the classroom. Using the sub-scale that 
measures a student’s liking for the overall class situation, the following was noted. 
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Figure 6 

Classroom Environment 
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Unlike the previous measures, the student’s attitudes toward the classroom environment did 
show a difference between the deaf and hearing children (F = 5.29; p= .03; df= 3,59) and a 
difference among grade levels (F = 8.20; p= .001; df^ 3,59); however, there was no interaction 
between grade level and hearing status (F = 1.55; p = .214; df= 3,59). 

Overall, the deaf and hard of hearing students were more positive about their classroom 
situations than the hearing students. In feet the eighth grade earing students actively disliked their 
class while the deaf or hard of earing students were positive to neutral in their attitude. This 
difference appears to increase with age, but that effect was not statistically significant. 

Conclusion 

There are several critical limitations to this study including the use of a single site and the 
confounding of grade level child’s age and teacher effects. None of these problems are remediable 
given that there are no other team-teaching programs with the same number of classrooms as the 
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school reported here. While highly intriguing , the results should be considered very tentative in the 
absence of support from other sites. 

Further, there are some complicated interactions in this data which are probably an artifact 
of the limits of the study. Specifically, the seventh grade deaf group confounds lower self-image, 
gender, and a high regard for the classroom. In other words, seventh grade deaf or hard f hearing 
girls were unsure of themselves but liked their classroom. 

The implications of this study are that co-teaching offers a viable alternative to the current 
dilemma of the residential school which offers a deaf community but a poor record of achievement 
and inclusion which promises better achievement but results in increased social isolation. While 
not conclusive, this small study shows that children team taught over a long period of time are not 
socially isolated, not lonely, or have self-images lower than their hearing age peers. In feet the only 
reasonably consistent result was a declining appreciation of school among the students as they enter 
puberty. While it is possible to limit the generalizability of these results of this study, but it is not 
possible to dismiss the need for further work in this form of instruction that promises to resolve 

many of the current problems posed by the inclusion of deaf and hearing students in regular 
education. 
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ACTION RESEARCH: FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM 
Deaf Students’ Perception of Schooling 

PAMELA LUFT, SUSAN BROOKS, SUZANNE ROSENBERG 
Literacy Resea rch Initiative 

Kent State University has initiated a collaborative research project involving classroom 
teachers, doctoral students, and researcher faculty in coUecting students’ perceptions of school. 
The Literacy Seminar and CoUaborative Research Group has met once a month for the past year 
to develop this collaborative research project as weU as to hear presentations by faculty, 
students, and collaborating school personnel about specific literacy issues and research. Team 
membership has been flexible and varies fi-om between 15 and 30 persons, representing most of 
the major school programs fi-om the Northeast Ohio region. The project uses qualitative 
techniques and specificaUy, critical incident methodology. The team chose a constructivist 
perspective to examine how students’ perceived literacy experiences in school. In order not to 
prejudice the students to describe specific literacy activities, the students are being asked to 
describe their overaU perceptions of schooling experiences. This also aUows the researchers to 
contrast both quantity and quality of responses about literacy activities, with those describing 
other school activities. Aggregating responses across the sample pool will provide a rating of 
perceptions of within the miUeu of aU school-related activities. The questions focused 
specificaUy on deteimining if Uteracy activities were considered to be either most or least 
effective by students, and to examine how type of previous Uteracy instruction they have 
received (e.g., student-centered and whole-language vs. teacher-directed and skiUs-based) 
influenced the nature of their responses. 

The CoUaborative Research Group has based it’s functioning on Wasser and Bresler’s 
(1996) article describing the evolution of collaborative research projects. This has resulted in 
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tlte flexible Bud evolving nienibersliip, bmited only by commuting distsnee to sttend meetings. 
Each member has been free to determine a specific population to target for interviewing. 
Interview formats also allowed choice in using paper-and-pencif or fece-to-fece interviews. 
Although the majority of the literacy team members endorse a whole-language philosophy of 
instruction, classroom selection has been open ended to include the entire spectrum, if possible. 

Students included in the study to date have ranged from age 8 through college 
seniors, in traditional public school classrooms as well as in experimental and multi-age 
classrooms. It was believed that age-related factors would change the nature of responses and 
thus, a wide pool was considered optimal. For example, several members felt that college 
students, just prior to or at the beginning of their student teaching, are particularly reflective of 
the type of instruction they received and would be a valuable target group. 

Inclusion of Deaf Students 

None of the other group members represent a special or diverse population. The study 
of deaf students’ responses was suggested as an alternative group to include to represent an 
aspect of existing student diversity. The broad sanyile of hearing students would provide a rich 
source of comparison data for analyses of the Deaf students’ responses. 

In addition, deaf individuals have historicaUy had to rely upon hearing individuals to 
provide their “voices” and have only recently, become empowered to speak for themselves (cf 
Lane, Hoflfineister, & Bahan, 1996; Moores, 1996). This extends to Deaf students, who are 
rarely asked their opinions on schooling and education. This research project provided an 
opportunity to use their responses in meaningful way that could impact both inservice and 
preservice teacher preparation. The Collaborative Research Group welcomed the opportunity to 
mclude this population into the interview sample in order to support these efforts. 

Data Cnllpr.tipTi 
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Interviews began on a pilot basis during Spring 1997 with minor revisions made in the 
question format. Since that time, researchers have become increasingly systematic and focused 
in their collection. Aggregation of the initial sample of data began during late Fall 1 997. Data 
from interviews was transcribed from audiotapes with field notes also entered into a general 
database. 

Collection of data from Deaf students began during late Fall 1 997 and the interview 
process will continue for some time. The Kent feculty member sought collaboration with two 
teachers in Findlay, Ohio (near Toledo) who have been doing extensive student-centered, whole- 
language literacy activities. One received outreach training from Gallaudet’s Pre-College 
' Programs and is currently a doctoral student at Kent. The data from this site will be shared at 
the conference, addressing general themes found as well as unique individual examples of 
response to literacy activities. These data have been videotaped and transcribed, with field notes 
added to each transcript. Interviews consist of a written survey and/or a videotaped interview. 
The Written Survey consists of two questions: 

(1) Tell about something you had to do either in school or for homework that you 
thought was really fim and that you learned a lot from. Describe this activity as much as 
you can. 

(2) Tell about something you had to do either in school or for homework that you did 
not like and did not learn from. Describe this activity as much as you can. 

The Critical Incidents Interview consists of a statement followed by neutral probes to elicit 
substantial detail. 

(1) Think of a time in school when you really learned a lot and enjoyed what you were 
doing. Tell me about it-what did you do? who did you work with? how did it go? 
what did you do first, second, etc.? what did you learn? why? why did you like it?” 
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(2) Think of a time in school when you didn’t learn very much and did not enjoy what 
you were doing. Tell me about it- what did you do? who did you work with? how did 

it go? what did you do first, second, etc.? why didn’t you learn very much? why didn’t 
you like it?” 

(3) If you could change the things you do in school, what changes would you make? 
Why?” 

For each child, their grade school, school location (inner city, urban, suburban, rural), reading 

level, previous and current literacy instruction, and other relevant classroom or instructional 
infbmiHtion will be recorded on 3 . cover sheet. 

Interviews of the two large Deaf programs in Akron and Cleveland have been slowed by 
bureaucratic procedures. Human Subject Review processes were inadvertently delayed within 
the system. The data collection wiU commence later this spring and may expand to include the 

Ohio School for the Deaf and other programs neighboring Kent State University as available. 

Conglysipp 

This data pool is expected to form a substantial description of current literacy 
instruction, and its impact on student perceptions. These results wiU be used to inform the 
practice of sampled programs as well as pre-service students at Kent State University. Response 
comparisons wiU be possible between student-centered and teacher-directed programs; Signed 
English and Bi-bi programs; urban, suburban, and rural programs; and ages of students. This 
current pool reflects primarily sign language-based programs, however there are a few oral and 
auditory-verbal programs also within Kent’s proximity which could provide an additional 

comparison sample. Additional programs may be included as data collection progresses with the 
current sample group. 

This data collection also could be used as a basis for longitudinal evaluation by specific 
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programs, and across programs. These results could be used to significantly impact literacy 
instruction of Deaf students in this region of Ohio with implications for literacy instruction in 
general, and the educational impact on Deaf students with regard to achievement and motivation 
to complete schooling. 
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FOCUS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Students as Synthesizers and Evaluators of Web-Based Instructional Units 

PAMELA LUFT 



Introduction 

Internet based instruction allows learner flexibility and choice in sites, according to 
learner style and preference (Gagne & Briggs, 1979; Hannafin & Peck, 1988). Use of web sites 
provides unique access to graphics and short videos which can greatly enhance the learning of 
Deaf and hard of hearing students. Because various characteristics of visuals (complexity, 
design, color and contrast) are not equally intelligible to all students (Dwyer, 1994), self- 
selection of sites allows students to choose those that are most appropriate for their visual 
preferences in additional to lea rning styles. 

Involving students to design and create the focus of their instructional unit can enhance 
their motivation and involvement and ultimately, their learning (Hannafin & Peck, 1988). A 
weU-designed unit that involves a variety of learning settings (individual, paired, small group) as 
well, can lead students to reflective evaluation about their own and others’ lea rning processes. 
This differs significantly fi-om teacher-directed learning which often focus on acquisition, 
comprehension, and application of knowledge to a specific learning situation and much less so 
upon using these levels to further analyze, synthesize, and evaluate the impact and implications 
of this knowledge (cf Reward & Orlansky, 1992, Bloom’s Taxonomy, p. 474). An instructional 
unit in which students play a co-director’s role requires that they perform these higher level 

skills m order to design an appropriate progression of learning activities, for the full group of 
students. 

Students q s Researchers 

Integration of basic data collection measures into an Internet-based instructional unit can 
allow students to become integral lesson/unit evaluators, a necessary element of instructional 
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design for assuring learning for the other students as well as themselves. Fundamental 
mathematics provides the basics for simple qualitative and quantitative methods of evalua ting 
data. 

Addition . 

1 . Survey data with counts across identified variables and aggregated to develop line 
graphs, bar charts (number sites identified across multiple search engines). 

2. Counts of the numbers of times certain variables appeared in a pool of information and 
aggregated to create various graphs and charts (e.g., number of allusions made to television 
increasing student violence in sites describing problems with violence). 

3. Counts of student usage and fi^equency for specific variables of study, and aggregated 
to create graphs and charts (e.g., specific web site access, computer use during structtired or 
fi^ time). 

4. Categorization of interview response elements into themes and counts of theme 
emergence fi-equency within students and between students. 

Subtraction . 

1. Comparison of two sets of survey or count data to find the differences between, and 
used to create various charts or graphs. 

M ultiplication . 

1. Use of class averages data, multiplied by average number of student users across the 
county, state, or country to extrapolate average usage figures. 

Division . 

1. Addition of rank orderings across a variable and division by number of entries to 
compute the average/mean ranking (average of student rankings for usefulness/relevance of web 
sites identified across various search engines; average ranking of statements of student 
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.^evaluation of the unit). 

„ . class regarding preferred search engines, web sites, 

design of web sites, on-line experts used, cross-class collaboration, and bulletin boards with a 
focus on why these sites were preferred would provide initial individual information regarding 
learning style preferences and strengths. Compiled across a class, it would provide students 

with information about qualities of sites, on-line communication, and Internet usage that are 
optimal in terms of future work. 

IJrilizatinn of 

Initial calculations or theme identification integrate use of knowledge through the 
appHoation levels. The more difiScult aspects of research and learning are with the appropriate 
inteipretation of these applications in order to analyze, synthesize, and evaluate the importance. 

relevance, and potential impact ofresearch results (cf Kirk. 1 982; Pedhazur. 1982). Each of the 

mathematical operations above require inteipretation in otder to ascribe meaning to their results. 
Paired, stnaU-group, and teacher-led open-ended discussions could be used to initiate, refine, 
and evaluate the analyses and syntheses. These student-centered evaluative discussions would 
provide information to students about their own and others’ progress through the unit, and 

reinforee the synthesis ofindividual concepts across the unit’s whole. Inaddition.it provide 

valuable data to the teacher in planning for fiiture revisions with other classes and units. 

T eachf»r Stratepifvg 

Classroom teachers could initiate a unit with open-ended questions about a topic of 
mutual interest. From this discussion, the teacher could focilitate the class’ development of a 
«mantic web or concept map from which the full unit would be created. At the unit’s end. 
students could be asked to answer these same introductoiy questions in order to evaluate their 
overall learning and progress, as well as to identify specific sfrategies they used in obtaining 
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answers or responses to these questions, and to evaluate whether or not this process met their 
ejqiectations for learning. In order to fecilhate opportunities for feedback and support to 
individual students and to maxiinize the assistance available from the teacher, students would 
use the semantic web or concept map to scheduled the variety of activities needed to con^lete 
the unit. These activities would vary between individual, paired, and small group formats 
according to the type of activity performed and student learning style preferences. To teach 
collaboration and negotiation skills as weU as independent work skills, aU students would spend 
time m each kaming format. These formats would be included as a topic of the unit evahiation. 

Schedules of rneetings within these pairs and srnall groups, and between these group 

and the teacher, would result in further elaboration of project goals related to the unit and 

tinielines for con?)feting activities related to These would be periodically revievved by 

the teacher and used as a basis for individual or group conferencing. The teacher would use 
these conferences for mutual problem solving in ways that supported student responsibility for 
achieving these goals. For exanple, each student would mark activities conpleted for each 

goal on a schedule sheet. This would be used for evahiating thernselves, their partners, inernbers 

of their small groups, and of the entire class. Evaluation would occur in terms of both 

contributions toward goals completion and Mentification/resolution of barriers. The daily and 

weekly recording of progress (ahead of schedule, on schedule, behind schedule; activity/goal 

conpleted or in progress) and member contribution (con?>leted own work, assisted 

partner/peer, con^kted additional work, did not complete work, incompkte/unsatisfectory 

work) would provide information across the class about successful work partnering formats. 
ConchiCTQn 

Use of Internet-based instructional units can support student-centered involvement 
leading to higher kvels of learning such as knowledge analysis, synthesis, and evahiatioa In 
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additioii, aDowing students to become co-directors of research programs within the classroom 
can assist the teacher in evaluating their progress and learning. This type of involvement alsn 
siq>ports increased levels of student motivation and engagenKnt during the learning process. 

Many of the evaluation forms to monitor research results and progress could be 
developed and maintained by the students. Simple mathematical fonctions allow tabulatio n of 
quantitative data in formats that provide fonctional application of these math skills. Q ualitativ e 
information could be accumulated similarly and in terms of “^diy” aspects of preferences, types 
of barrfers ami themes that characterized group e?q)eriences, and learning e;q>ectations about tl^ 
unit The result of an instructional unit of this type would be an increased understanding of 
one’s own preferences and a sense of the variation (diveraty) that occurs w ithin a group. 
Students would gain valuable insights into the higher levels skills necessary for interpretation 
and use of data, and the benefits as well as weakness of such approaches in our quests to better 
understand ourselves and om world. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CD-ROM 
TO TEACH SPEECHREADING SKILLS 

SAMUEL B. SLDCE, D.Ed. 

DOROTHY H. HOBBIS, M.S. 

Abstract 

Members of the Department of Commimkation Disorders and Special Education and tl^ 
Institute for Interactive Technologies (HT) at Bloomsburg University began the development of 
a nnmputer-based interactive videodisc instructional program to teach ^>eechreading skills in 
1991. Since that time, a CD-ROM program has been developed using video clips and text from 
the videodisc program. S^echreading Challenges on CD-ROM provides users with practice in 
speecfareading words, sentences, and stories presented by over 150 people in a user friendly 
CTvironment. Unlike traditional videotapes, CD-ROM technology provides immediate feedback 
to the user in an interactive format. To determine the original videodisc program' s 
effectiveness in tftarhing speechreading, a con^rel^nsive evaluation of the program was 
undertaken, the results of \^uch were published in a 1995 American Annals article (Slike, et al., 
19*95). Seventy-four college students participated in the study using the program to learn 
speechreading ddlls. Results indicated a statistically significant in^irovement in speechreading 
ability firom pretest to posttest measures on both the videodisc program evaluation as well as on 
the Costello Test of Speechreading. these positive results and with the increased usage of 

CD-ROM technology, it was determmed that a conversion of the videodisc program was in 
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Since 1 986, Bloomsburg University of Pennsylvania has been using videodisc technology 
to teach an introductory course in sign language. Slike, Chiavacci, and Hobbis (1989) showed 
that college students could learn sign language vocabulary using this technotogy as efiBciently 
and effectively as feaming signs in a traditional classroom manner (Le., demonstrating signg and 
having students write descr^tions of them in class). The entire course of signs is now a two 
videodisc program entitled. Introduction to Sign Language: An Interactive Videodisc Approach, 
and is marketed nationally (Slike. et aJ.. 1991). Over nine hundred students at Bbomsburg 
University have used the videodiscs to learn sign language since the project' s inception. 
Conversbn of this program to a CD-ROM format is in progress. 

Recently, a new product has been developed for persons with a hearing bss who are 
interested in in?>roving their speechreading ski^^ Through a cooperative effort between the 
Department of Communication Disorders and Special Education and the Institute for Interactive 
Technologies at the University, an eteven-chapter "visual book" was created entitled. 
Speechreading Challenges on Videodisc (Slike et aL 1993). The contents of this product have 

tecently been converted to CD-ROM. To use this visual book, a Macintosh Computer with a 
CD-ROM player is required. 

Creation of a Visual Book 

The original videodisc was created to determine if this technology would be an effective 
way to teach speechreading. Colfege students with hearing losses, adventitiously deafened 
adults, teachers of the deaC as well as hard of hearing particqiants at a state-wide Self-He^ for 
tl» Hard of Hearing (SHHH) conference were asked to provide feedback on the usefulness of 
the system. Additionally, fecuhy and staff members fiom the Institute for Interactive 
Technobgies were asked to evaluate the program fiom a technobgbal standpoint. Data were 
collected from all of the above participants using an evaluation questionnaire that incbded 
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ovesaO ratings of tte program, appropriateness of the vocabulary, ease of program use, quality 
of the video, and prior speechreading ability of the users. 

Whh the input collected fix>m these pilot program evaluations, an eleven. ch£q>ter hard- 
copy text was con^iled. This text serves as the user' s guide for the CD-ROM program 
described in this ptqier. 

Shooting the Video 

After the text for the videodisc user' s guide was written, over 1 50 people were 
videotaped saying the chosen words, sentences and stories found in the guide. The speakers, 
ranged in age from 4 to 72, were videotaped simultaneously with two cameras, one to 
provide and upper body (shoulders and above) view and the other to provide a cb%-up oval of 
only the lq>s. 

Each chapter was videotaped at increasingly more difBcult viewing angles, with the first 
ch^ter providing a full fecial view and the last chapter offering only a profile fix)m \^diich to 
obtain information. The goal of this presentation format was to provide as many realistic 
speechreading challenges as possible. Frequentfy, in groiq) settings, it may be in^ssible to get 
a fill! fix>ntal view of the person speaking, and this provided the in^tus for selection of various 
vtewing angles. Additionally, some speechreading distractions were included to show users 
(especially future teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing) how difBcult ^peechreading can be 
y/bea people are chewing gum, sucking a loUi^p, scratching their long mustaches, etc. A 
number of foreign q)eakers (Le., Russian, Brazilian, and Bangladeshi) were videotiq>ed to show 
how a foreign accent influences a person' s ability to speechread. Editii^ of the videotapes 
resulted in a master videot^>e, which was converted into a 60-minute, two-sided constant 
angular velocity (CAV) laserdisc. A Macintosh computer was programmed using HyperCard 
and then interfeced with the laserdisc player. 
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Pre-posttests 

Pre and posttests of twenty sentences were created in the program to determine a user' s 
speecfareading ability prior to and following the use of the program and to collect information on 
the program' s effectiveness. During each test a user is required to speechread three maUQ and 
three females saying a comtaned total of twenty sentences on CD-ROM. Users are tested on 
their ability to speechread two sentences from each of the chapter topics. To insure test 
reliability, neither the sentences nor the speakers are seen anywhere else in the program. After 
the user conqiletes the entire program, the pre and post scores can be conq>ared to determine 
whether inq>rovement in speechreading ability has occurred. 

Each chfq)ter has 30 to 40 vocabulary words, 20 sentences, and a short story that can be 
viewed in either a learn mode or a challenge noode depending on the preference of the user. In 
other words, the user can choose to read the text of the words or sentences spoken by the 
po^n in the video before seeing the speaker (learn mode) or the user can choose to test his or 
her speechreading ability by attenqrting to speechread the speaker on the video and then 
choosing the answer they t h i nk is correct from a mult^le choice question (challenge mode). 

The program can be viewed with or without accompanying audio. TTm program was developed 
to be non-threatening and user friendly. 

Conversion to CD-ROM 

The development of high quality, large capacity conq)act discs and consumer acceptance 
of this new technology required the conversion of Speechreading Challenges on Videodisc to a 
CD-ROM (Conqjact Disc - Read Only Memory) format. In January of 1996, a team of graduate 
students, staf^ and fecuhy was formed to particle in discussion sessions regarding how the 

videodisc program could be converted to a CD-ROM format. The resuh would be the new 
Speechreading Challenges on CD-ROM which would provide an inexpensive, compact and 
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virtualfy indestmctibk product for the user. 

The team initially spent time analyzing the advantages of the new storage medium and 
redesigning and £k)wcharting the program which would now also give the user access to the foil 
content of the program through a dictionary. The new format would contain the program 
content, including all audio and video material, as well as the conq>uter code to run the program. 
Considering user ease, this reduced the program package to one conqiact disc and the hard copy 
user' s guide. 

The team decided upon the k)ok of the i»w CD-ROM program and designed an entirely 
new graphical inteifoce taking advantage of color and the incorporation of a video window on 
the conq>uter soieen. Conversion was divided into task areas for the studrats who worked on 
converting the origmal HyperCard code into SuperCard code, developing the graphics pages for 
the mter&ce, and digi tizin g the existing 1000 phis video c%s into a real-time fo rmat which 
would now reside on the CD-ROM. Time was qient in research and training on the use of the 
new audio-video board to attain the quality video performaix^ required for the project. 

Evaluation of the conversion process followed closely as the new program was 
developed. Students, stafi^ foculty, and individuals with a hearing loss reviewed the program 
from a technical viewpoint as well as content applicability and ease of using the program. A 
new user=s guide was created to match the new look aixi flow of the program. Tte conpleted 
form of Speechreading Challenges on CD-ROM is undergoing extensive use and continuous 
evaluation by students in the IIT and graduate students in the Education of the DeafrHard of 
Hearing progr am 
Goab 

The goals of Speechreading Challenges on CD-ROM are: 
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*To provide individuals with a hearing loss an opportunity to speechread all consonants and 
vowels in the Engli^ Language. 

*To provide a variety of &ces to speechread 

*To provide challenges in ^>eechreading individuals fiom various angles. 

*To provide ^leechreading practice on a variety of topics. 

*To ser>siti7£ future teachers of students with a hearing loss to the difficulties involved in 
speechreading. 

*To sensitize users to the difficulty of speechreading individuals q)eaking in atypical ways 
(w hile chewing gunr, with a lollypop in the mouth, with a mustache, etc.) 



i 

i 
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Currentfy a prototype of the CD-ROM program is being used by adventitiously deafened 
Adnhs in Bloomsburg University=s Speech and Hearing Clinic with much success. Graduate 
students in Education of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing and Speech Pathology/Audiology 
programs are finding the program to be a useful siq)plement to teaching speechreading skills to 
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COMPARISON OF COMPETENCIES OF COCHLEAR IMPLANTS 
BETWEEN TEACHERS OF THE DEAF/HARD OF HEARING VERSUS 
SPEECH-LANGUAGE PATHOLOGISTS 

THOMAS W. CONNOLLY, M.S., CED 
GERALD POWERS, Ed.D., CED 



The purpose of this study was to detennine if there was a difference of cochlear im plant 
conq>etracies between teachers of the deafhard of hearing vs. speech pathologists. A cochlear 
implant is a surgically implanted device which is designed to provide usefiil sound infonnation 
directly stimulating the surviving auditory nerve fibers in the cochlea (Cochlear Corporation, 
1996). The teachers of the deaf were trained and certified by CED (Council of Education of the 
DeaQ. The speech pathologists were trained by programs approved and certified ASHA 
(American Speech, Language, and Hearing Association). Both professionals were certified to 
teach in tl» public schools. This study examined the knowledge and con5>etencies of teacters of 

the deafandq)eech pathologists in their work with cochlear in?)lants. This study was designed 

to detennine if clients of cochlear inplants are better served teachers of the deaf or speech 

pathologists. 

Cochlear mplants are being establi^ied as effective options in the hahilitation and 
rehaMitationofindrviduals with a profound hearing inpairment. There are a few concerns that 
rieed to be examined with cochlear inplants. One issue is that no research has been done on 
cochlear implants conpetencies between teachers of the deafihard of hearing vs. speech 
pathologists. Both professionals have clients with varying degrees of hearing losses, and are 
Kkely to receive a child/aduk with a cochlear implant in the future. A second issue is that 
professionals who work with children with cochlear implants should be conpetent in this area. A 

professional who serves persons with a hearing loss must be a person who has requisite training 

of all aspects. Tte CED (Council on Education of the DeaQ certifies progr ams that train 
professionals to work with persons with hearing irrpairments. CED attempts to ensure that all 
professionals that are going to work with deafhard of hearing individuals are proficient in areas 
of communication, language development, academic achievement, and psychosocial functioning. 
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A study was done by Christopher Scwilk (1996) wiiich was a con^tency comparison of 
speech pathologists vs. teachers of the deafliard of hearing in private practice. His results 
that teachers of the deafbard of hearing were more competent to serve individuals 
with a hearing loss than speech pathologists. His results also indicated that the speech 
pathologists in the research felt that the teachers of the deafhard of tearing were more qualified 
to serve individuals with a hearing loss. 

A second study was done by Dixie D. Sanger, Karen Hux, and Katherine Griess which 
examined 628 educators' opinions about the role and performance of ^>eech pathologists. The 
results indicated that educfitors have positive opinions about speech pathologist services; 
howevCT, responses to the survey su gg ested some uncertainty about speech pathologists' roles, 
adequacy of their training, and knowledge on recent trends. 

Professionals vriio work with deafihard of hearing children need to be conq>etent in their 
knowledge of cochlear instants. Teachers of the deafihard of hearing and ^>eech pathologists 
are two professionals who work with children with hearing losses. Research needs to be done in 
order to determine who is more qualified to work with children/adults with cochlear inq>lants. 
This will aid in tte rehabilitation and habilitation of the individual with the device. 

Statement of the Probfem 

Is there a differatvifi in cochlear implants conpetencies between teachers of tte deafihard of 
tearing vs. speech pathobgists. 

Method 

Subjects 

Fifty-four (54) professionals, 25 teachers of tte deafihard of hearing and twenty-nine (29) 
speech pathologists, served as subjects. Each of tte professionals was randomly selected fix)m 
two lists of licensed professionals (teachers of tte deafthard of hearing and speech pathologists) 
obtained fix>m Dr. Powers ( Bloomsburg University), a board number for tte Pennsylvania 
Board of Examiners in Speech and Hearing. 

Each subject was currently enployed and practicing in their field in Pennsylvania. Each 
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sulgect had at least a master’s degree and one year of e:q)erience. Each subject also had at least 
one client with a hearing loss. 



Measurement Instrument 

The measuren^t instrument used in this study was a survey designed by the researcher. The 
instrument was created exclusively for the purpose of this study. The purpose of this survey was 
to determine if there was a difference in cochlear inplant conpetencies between teachers of the 
deafhard of hearing and speech pathologists. The survey consisted of two parts: 1) demographic 
questions, 2) knowledge and conpetency of cochlear im plants . The denaographk questions 
asked descrptive uiformation regarding certification and licensure, years of e^qierience, numher 
ofdeaf and hard ofhearing individuals served, and number of individuals served with a cochlear 

im plant- 

The knowledge atKl conpetency questions asked skiU-based and knowledge-based questions 
on the topic of cochlear implants. These questions focused on hearing loss, conponents, 
fimction, history, therapy, and candidates of cochlear im plants 

Statistical Design 

The 2-sanple t-test was the statistical design used to anafyze the Hata collected fix>m the 
survey questions. This statistical design measured the two sanples (teachers of the deafhard of 
hearing and speech pathologists) independentfy. The first test determined if there was a 
dififereiKe in mean scores between teachers of the deafihard of hearing and peech pathologists. 
The second test determined >^ch group was more knowledgeable. The assunptions maH<» with 
this statistical design were; 1) normal distribution and, 2) the sanples were individualfy and 
iiKiependentfy distributed. 

The formula for the 2-sanple t-test is: 

First Test 

Hq: Teachers' of the DeafHard of Hearing mean score = Speech 

Pathologists' mean score 

H,: ' Teachers' of the DeafiHard of Hearing mean score * Speech 
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Pathologists' mean score 
TS: 



Xj.-Xp 



\l 



2r : 

n 



RR: t < -2.33 or t > 2.33 

Second Test 

Teachers' of the DeaPHard of Hearing = Speech Pathologists' scores 
H,: Teachers' of the DeaPHard of Hearing > Speech Pathologists' scores 



TS: 



/=- 



^ 1-^2 






2 _2 

+ - 



Oj O2 






RR: t>2.33 

Statistics Breakdown 



Ho: 




H.: 


. . . Altemative hypothesis 


TS: 




Xt^: . . . 











Results 




Demographic Information 


Teachers of the D/HoH 


Speech Pathologists 


Respondents 


25 


29 


Years experience (avg.) 


18.9 


13.8 


Clients w/ hearing loss (avg.) 


10.0 


2.4 
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Clients w/ a cochlear in^Iant (avg.) 



0.8 



0.1 



The results of the study were based on the following information: 

Survey Scores 

1) Teachers of the DeafTlard of Hearing 

1) 50% 2) 60% 3) 55% 4) 70% 5) 75% 6) 70% 7) 80% 8) 85% 9) 80% 
10) 75% 11) 95% 12) 65% 13) 45% 14) 90% 15) 75% 16) 85% 17) 95% 
18) 80% 19) 70% 20) 50% 21) 95% 22) 80% 23) 80% 24) 70% 25) 95% 

2) Speech Pathologists 

1) 65% 2) 55% 3) 40% 4) 35% 5) 35% 6) 80% 7) 70% 8) 45% 9) 85% 
10) 80% 11) 85% 12) 70% 13) 90% 14) 45% 15) 65% 16) 65% 17) 60% 
18) 65% 19) 35% 20) 45% 21) 45% 22) 80% 23) 50% 24) 35% 25) 30% 
26) 45% 27) 60% 28) 55% 29) 50% 



T-Test Procedure 
1) £s£SQn 


Number 


Mean 


Std. Deviation 


Std. Error 


SP 


29 


57.962962 


17.610052 


3.389056 


TofD/HH 


25 


74.800000 


14.611639 


2.922327 


2) Variances 


I 


DE 


Prob>{T) 




Unequal 


-3.7625 


49.4 


0.0004 




Equal 


-3.7353 


50.0 


0.0005 





The result of the first t-test was 15.140. The rejection region was t < -2.33 or 
t > 2.33. The t- value was within the rejection region, therefore rejecting the null hypothesis. 
The t-test analysis of the test of knowledge and competency showed a mean difference of 16.52 
percent. 



The result of the second t-test was 15.140. The rejection region was t > 2.33. The t- value 
was within the rejection region, once again rejecting the null hypothesis. The teachers of the 



deafiliard of hearing averaged 74.80% on the test of knowledge and competency. The speech- 
language pathologists averaged 58.28% on the same set of questions. The variance among the 
teachers was 2.1316, while the variance among the speech-language pathologists was 3.0276. 

Discussion 

The hypothesis was that there will be no difference of cochlear implant competencies between 
teachers of the deafliard of hearing versus speech pathologists. The analysis demonstrated 
significant difference between the teachers of the deafihard of hearing and speech-language 
pathologists on this survey. The mean for teachers of the deafihard of hea ring was 74.80%. 

The mean for speech-language pathologists was 58.28%. The range for the teachers of the 

deafihard of hearing was 45% and 95%. The range for the speech-language pathologists was 
30% and 95%. 

The prob>[t] value was 0.0004. The p-value indicated to the researcher to reject the null 
hypothesis. This is because the test statistic was into the rejection region. The testing of the 
data was conducted with a 99% confidence level. This gave the research a 99.9996% assured 
possibility that the null hjpothesis should be rejected. 

Conclusion 

The results of this study disagree with the stated hypothesis. The results are significant 
because both teachers of the deafihard of hearing and speech pathologists work with clients with 
hearing loss. The teachers in the survey indicated more clients served with a hea ring loss than 

speech pathologists. This result showed significant differences in the survey between the two 
professionals. 

Some criterion should be noted about the results of the study. The results of the study 
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should not be generalized to the overall population of teachers of the deafhard of hearing and 
speech-language pathologists. The study included only licensed professionals in Pennsylvania. 
This study didn't include limitations on number of years since graduation. 
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READING STRATEGIES: WHAT DEAF STUDENTS CUVDO 

SANDY BOWEN 
University of Northern Colorado 

Tbc findings in this paper are part of a larger study which focused on the strengths of individual 

students who are deaf as they realized their potential as efficient readers and writers of a language 
that they could not hear. 

Reading and deafiBss is an area that has received much attention in tesearch and practice fi>r 
manyyears. Today, most researchers in deafitess assert that students who are deaf do not achieve 
nading levels beyond the fifth grade. Ewoldt (1981) clearly explained that “since Ftirth’s (1966) 
widely quoted study, it has been aceepted as &ct that deaf readers seldom achieve reading 
proficiency (above a fourth-grade reading level)” (p. 59). In 1988, the Commission on fh, 
of the Deaf reported that “most ehadren who are prelingually deaf experience serious difficulties in 
acquiring English language skills” (p. 1 5). The report also indicated that the educational system has 
not been suceessfiil in providing assistance to deaf students in order fer them to “achieve skills 

commensurate with those oftheir hearing peers” (p. 1 7) and reeommended that because reading 

aehievement afifects all other academie areas, literacy in English should be addressed as a top 
priority. 

Studies finm the 1 960’s until the present have established and concluded that deaf students read 
at a lower level than their hearing counteiparts, as determined by reading comprehension and 
standardized test scores (Furth, 1966; Quigley, 1982; Wolk & Allen, 1984;Allen, 1986;Myette, 
1992). Areas such as reading comprehension, linguistie eompetenee, and vocabulary knowledge of 
daaf snidents have been compared to hearing smdents on tests which have been standardized for 
hearmg popuiations. From these areas, several explanations have surfaced as to why hearing 
students out perform deaf students on standardized reading tests ineluding; test bias against deaf 
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students (Ewoldt, 1987), inadequate methods of assessment (Ewoldt, 1987), inadequate language 
development (Schinner, 1994), ineffective teaching methods and materials (Ciocci & Morrell- 
Schumann, 1992, Dolman, 1992), and finally an overall lack of knowledge of how deaf students 
read (Erting, 1992). While the evidence is debatable as to the reason or cause of this lower 
achievement, the issue has caused great concern for both educators and deaf individuals. 

Reading Achievement and Language Development 
Language development and reading have been inseparable for instructional purposes for tparhing 
deaf students. So much so that traditionally reading has been viewed as the “p rimar y vehicle for the 
development of language” (King & Quigley, 1985, p. 116) and language development has 
traditional^ been assessed ‘performances on reading achievement measures and written language 
: V sanqiles” (Quigley & Paul, 1984, p. 21). However, when one considers language for students who 
are dea^ attention must be given to the fact that there are two languages, English and American 
Sign Language, as well as two modes of communication, visual-gestural and aural-oral. 

■ It has been suggested that, unlike hearing children who have an extensive language base before 
they begin reading, nxist deaf children do not have a well developed language base when they enter 
school Because most deaf children are bom to hearing parents, when they come to school they are 
often feced with the task of learning a signed or oral language for the purpose of communication 
as well as learning English for the purpose of reading and writing. Even those who do come to 
school with a first language (ASL) may find that it is not valued or used in the school setting (Lane, 
Hoflfineister & Bahan, 1 996). Both groups will have the tremendous challenge of learning to read 
and write in a language to which they have generaUy had little exposure. 

Reading Process for Deaf Students 

Scholars have noted the limited amount of research which has been completed, that provides 
a good understanding of the reading process in deaf students. Paul (1993) noted that most of the 
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researdlhas focused on deaf student's comprehension of syntax. As a result we know Uttle about 
the strategies that deaf students are using to comprehend a written text, nor of the reading strengths 
that individual readers who are deaf possess. “Indeed, almost all educational research with Deaf 
children has been based on examining what they do not know. And while research in other fields, 
such as psychology and linguistics, has given us some tools to evaluate what the Deaf child does 

know, this information has not been incorporated in any coherent way into the educational system" 
(Lane, et al., 1996, p. 305). 

Lane et al. (1 996) have summarized what the existing literature in reading and deafoess has 
found, stating; 

! - Research on the reading abilities of Deaf children reveals that they have difficulty learning how 

to read in English because of their lack ofknowiedge ofEnglish language structure, and because 

of their lack of integrating information from the past and using it in devising predictive and 

generalizable strategies for understanding print. Deaf children are said to lack these basic 

nbaifies because of lack of exposure to information within their environment, that is, a lack of 

- background knowledge. This lack in turn appears to stem from a number of sources: growing 

up with little access to language at home and in school; ineffective instruction in school; and 

excessive time devoted to oral skills and English grammar and vocabulary rather than content 
acquisition (p. 280). 

Assessment Procedures 

Researchers have examined the premise that testing procedures historically and currently 
used with deaf students may not be an appropriate way to evaluate their abilities and competence 
mreading. Standardized tests have routinely been used as the primaiy method of evaluation and “to 
compam the reading of deaf and hearing children” (Ewoldt, 1981). Educators of the deaf have long 
^alized that standardized tests are extremely limited in the amount and type of informiation that is 



furnished (Ewoldt, 1981; Anderson, 1991; Hart, 1978). Currently, “the assessment most often 
e mp loyed with deaf and hard-of-hearing students is the Stanford Achievement Test” Hearing 
Inqiaired Version (SAT-HI) (Holt, 1995, p. 23). This special edition of the SAT test is the same test 
as is given to hearing students “but the screening test, test administration procedures, scoring, and 
nonns are based on the needs of deaf / h.o.h. [hard of hearing] students” (Anderson, 1 991 , p. 27). 

Miscue Analysis 

There are few other assessment procedures which have been used to measure reading 
achievement for students who are deaf Ewoldt (1981) advocated for tbe use of miscue analysis with 
students who are deaf or hard of hearing. “Miscue analysis is based on theoretical notions that are 
informed linguistic, psycholinguistic, and sociolinguistic knowledge. It is also informed by a view 
of science: Miscue analysis is a tool that provides users with the power to inquire into their own 
questions and to solve their own problems in order to come to their own conclusions.” (Goodman, 
Watson & Burke , 1 987, p. x). 

' Miscue analysis is an assessment procedure which allows the instructor to examine the 
reading jnactices of students in a total language context, by conq}aring and describing the observed 
reading responses with the expected reading responses. Miscue analysis can reveal the reader’s 
strengths and weaknesses as well as the strategies that the reader uses to con^rehend a written text. 
Additionally, miscue analysis helps to describe the linguistic and backgroimd knowledge that a 
reader brings to the text. This is accomplished by ex amining three language cueing systems; 
syntactic, semantic and graphophonic. The syntactic system “refers to the interrelationships of 
words, sentences, and paragraphs within a coherent text” (Goodman, et al., 1987, p. 26). The 
semantic system refers to “the system of meanings in a language” (Goodman, et al., 1987, p. 27). 
And finally the graphophonic system “is the set of relationships between the sounds and the written 
form of the language” (Goodman, et al., 1987, p. 25). 
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An integral part of miscue analysis is the verbal (or signed) retelling that accompanies the 
reading of the text. Retellings have been used for many years as a form of research, but less often 
as a fi)nn of assessment (Anderson, 1991). During the retelling portion of the miscue analysis, 
students have the opportunity to discuss the story, allowing the teacher to gain insights into both 
the depth and breadth of the students knowledge, as well as to better understand the strategies that 
the students have used to comprehend a written text. 

Ewoldt ( 1 977 ; 1 98 1 ) is the only researcher \^dio has to date published in the area of deafiiess 
and miscue analysis. Based on her initial research, she has advocated holistic approaches in teaching 
reading to students who are deaf Her work has been instrumental in shaping my theoretical beliefe. 
It has been 30 years since Ewoldt’s original work was completed and yet I am able to echo her 
words, that “the reading of deaf children has been neither adequately evaluated nor fully 
' ' Understood... [and] little is known about the strategies used by deaf readers or about the degree of 
proficiency deaf readers might exhibit when given whole stories to read independently"” ( 1 98 1 , p. 
59). 

Comprehension Strategies in Reading 

Goodman et aL (1987) afiSrm that there are universal strategies that all readers use before, 
during or after reading: initiating and sampling, predicting, and confirming (p. 29-33). Others list 
strategies as they are associated with teaching practices, including ways to help students develop 
and use a variety of strategies to comprehend a written text (Tierney, Readence, & Dishner, 1 995; 
Weaver, 1994). 

These combinations of strategies have in common, as the purpose of reading, to comprehend 
the written text. Many of the strategies overlap in purpose and function. However, research has 
demonstrated that proficient readers use a variety of strategies, in all three cueing systems (semantic, 
syntactic and graphophonic) (Goodman, et al., 1996; Weaver, 1994); reading with a purpose. 
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developing schema, activating background knowledge and experiences, using context cues, and 
monitoring comprehension. 

Deaf Students and Reading Comprehension Strategies 

Having worked with deaf students for several years, I was already familiar with the 
frustrations and weaknesses that many students experienced with English print. However, I wanted 
to know what the student’s strengths were and how to maximize those strengths in the students’ 
individual pursuit for comprehension of English print. Therefore, I wanted to ejq)lore the reading 
strategies that students who are deaf and who use sign language as their primary mode of 
communication use to comprehend a written English text, without focusing on teaching style or 
subject content. 

Guided by Ewoldt’s work (1977; 1981; 1984) I have presumed that the reading process is 
the same for students regardless of hearing status. I have also concluded that educators and 
researchers have been looking at reading and deafiiess fr-om a negative, deficit point of view, 
focusing on what students with hearing loss can not do rather than wiiat they can do. 

To determine if deaf students, >\iio used ASL as their primary mode of communication, use 
similar strategies as hearing students to comprehend an English text, several students fi*om a large 
residential school for the dea^ in the southwestern part of the United States, were given the 
opportunity to read an entire text and respond by retelling the main points of the text in their 
preferred mode of communication. Information fi’om their reading miscues, along with interviews 
and student observations provided evidence of the many strategies that students were using to 
conqirehend the written text. Table 1 provides an overview of the strategies that one middle school 
student used. 

lab lc 1 : Reading strategies employed bv one deaf middle school student 
read entire chapter or section 
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used dictionary before and after reading to determine word meaning 

matched text definition with dictionary definition 

guessed at the meaning fi-om the context 

guessed at the meaning fi-om pictures 

asked a teacher (or other adult) for help 

asked a peer for help 

discussed books with peers 

wrote new sentences based on the text context 
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drew pictures to represent the meaning of the word 

acted out new vocabulary words 

maftp up stories using new vocabulary fi-om the story 

used the speU check on the computer 

signed and fingerspeUed words and phrases to himself 

used classifiers wiien reading the text 

used silent reading 

predicted words, phrases and story events 
summarized story events, in writing and in sign 

used new vocabulary fix)m texts in own writing and in spontaneous expressive communication 
made connections to other books and to real life experiences 



F^cb person is unique and certainly feces the challenge of reading in their own way, ut ilizin g 
the strategies which best fecilitate conqsrehension. It would be unfair to assume that all deaf 
students responded to a written text in an identical fashion as the young student presented here. 
However, the purpose of this inquiry is to show that deaf students can comprehend a written text. 
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Furthermore, to bring to the forefront of the minds of the educators that with adequate methods of 
assessment and an attitude of what the student can do rather than what the student can not do, deaf 
students and educators will begin to witness greater success in reading comprehension. 
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lotroductioo 

Much has been written about the acquisition of hteracy skills by children who are 
deaf or hard of hearing. Many writers have argued strongly for the assessment of 
spontaneously produced language, but relatively few guidelines or assessment strategies have 
been recommended ( Merritt and Culatta, 1998; Vaughn, Bos and Schumm, 1997; Ross, 
Brackett and Maxon, 1991). Some researchers have attempted to provide information related to 
the acquisition of written language by these children with the primary focal point being the 
patterns or language structures they produce. Yoshinaga-Itano and Snyder (1985), for example, 
discussed the most common types of assessment strategies employed in attempting to analyze 
the written E n g li sh of deaf and hard of hea ring children: 

1 . Confuting the mean length of composition for sentences produced. 

Analyzing “composition development”. 

Analyzing structural (syntactic) complexity. 

Studying errors made in the written language samples and in categorizing them. 

Counting various parts of speech within a composition. 



Examining and counting grammatical transformational employed in writing. 

The Maryland Syntax Evaluation Instrument is the only known standardized test for children six 
through eighteen years of age that exists for assessing the spontaneously written English of 
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children who are deaf or hard of hearing (White, 1975). 

Hunt (1965) successfully gave the profession a meaningful strategy for analyzing written 
English, namely, the T-unit, and it is this unit of analysis that has served as the primary frame of 
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reference for several studies (See Table 1). Hunt (1965) defined a T-unit as any independent 
c l a ngft with all of its subordinate clauses and modifiers. Miller (1995) believes that in assessing 
the language of children, the number of “words per T-unit” is one of the best measures of 
language co mp etency, regardless of whether it is produced orally or through wnting. Miller 
fiirther argues that T-unit analysis provides teachers with an objective and reliable way to 
determine the relative sophistication of the written English used by their students and also 
affords them >vith a means of tracking growth in language development across time. Crowhurst 
and Piche (1979) have noted, however, that words per T-unit may vary depending upon the 
type of writing in which the children are engaged. 

There heis been considerable work conducted with children at various grade levels who 
appear free fi*om serious language diffi culties (See Table 1). When comparing the results from 
studies, one can see that there is not exact agreement; however, these findings can be used as a 
baseline for conqjarison.. While these studies focus primarily on analyzing (good) wntten 
language, very little has been written about how to apply T-unit analysis to “flawed English”. 
The work of Yoshinaga-Itano, Snyder and Mayberry (1996, p.37) may be indicative of how 
others who have applied T-unit analysis to flawed English have addressed the issue; namely, 
they choose to ignore the flaws. For example, they appear to have counted 62 words in 10 
sentences to compute the number of words per T-unit as 6.2. At the surfece level this would 
seem appropriate, but when one examines the sentences used and the serious flaws within them 
(i.e., sentence # 2-“The man’s car is crash the car”, and sentence # 10-“Mike isn’t woke the then 
and asleep.”), one must question the practice of counting words without any consideration given 
to the syntactic quality of the word-string being analyzed. In this instance where little 
consideration apparently is given to the quality of English generated, it would be possible for a 
child with seriously flawed English to score better than a child with perfect English. The use of 
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T-unit analysis, without qualification, is thus brought into serious question when used with 
children who have seriously flawed F.ngHsh 

A concerted effort has been made in the Deaf Education Program at Texas Woman’s 
University, Department of Communication Sciences and Disorders, to develop language 
assessment strategies that are reliable, valid and “fiiendly” to teachers who work with children 
who are deaf or hard of hearing. The underlying beliefe upon which this continuing effort has 
been based are that teachers (1) are in a better position to know the language of their students 
and test liypotheses about language” than most diagnosticians or speech-language pathologists, 
(2) will derive much more meaning fi-om the results of assessment if they are personally 
involved in making those assessments, and (3) have the greatest vested interest in documenting 
language improvement made by their students. 

“Teacher Friendly Assessment Strategies” have been operationally defined as strategies 
that (1) can be learned by a teacher without substantial additional training, (2) can be 
administered as part ofi or as a conplement to, on-going curricular activities, (3) can be 
administered to students within the classroom as a group or individually, and in such a way that 
the students are not aware that they are being assessed, and (4) can be scored/evaluated by a 
teacher in less than 30 minutes per student— preferably in less than 1 5 minutes. The literature 
seems to both assume and assert that there is a “need” for language assessment (McAnally, 

Rose, & Quigley, 1994; Paul & Jackson, 1993; Schirmer, 1994), but what has not been 
available to teachers working with children with serious problems in learning English are the 
tools to make direct assessments in teacher fiiendly ways. 

More specifically, over the past several years, a new strategy that meets the criteria 
detailed above for assessing the written language of children with seriously flawed English has 
been evolving through the work of White and others (See note in reference section). The 
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outcome of this effort has been the development and utilization of the CAWL (The Content 
Analysis of Written Language). The CAWL uses Hunt’s T-unit as the primary uni t for analysis. 
However, the CAWL also provides “instructions” and a “scoring form” for calculating several 
indices that can be used for tracking the linguistic development of students in their acquisition of 
English. These indices are (a) the number of T-units per 100 words, (b) the mean number of 
words per T-umt, (c) the mean number of clauses per T-unit (Complexity Index), (d) the mean 
number of morphemes per T-unit, and (e) a Word EfiBciency Ratio. The last two indices are 
unique to the CAWL, but show considerable promise for measuring linguistic development, 
particularly with children who manifest serious flaws in their writing These indices t'an be 
calculated for perfect English (Level-I Analysis), for marginally-flawed F.ngHgh along with 
perfect English (Level-II Analysis) or for seriously-flawed English mixed with marginally-flawed 
and perfect English (Level-in Analysis). The decision to conduct a Level-I, Level-II, or Level- 
in analysis is left to the judgment of teachers. Their decision will most likely reflect their ability 
and comfort level in recognizing English structmes in flawed English production as well as their 
willingness to give time to the process of assessment. 

The first phase of development for this project involved the creation of “indices of 
language maturity” (those noted above) and simultaneously the development of a teacher 
fiiendly content analysis form (See CAWL Form) along with rules for scoring written English 
that is perfect and/or flawed. The second phase in this research project involved pilot testing 
the rules for scoring on textual material, as well as learning to use the analysis form. This 
research project has moved through the first two phases and is currently in Phase-III, which 
consists of pilot testing the use of the CAWL in assessing seriously flawed English Since work 
is continuing into Phase-III, this paper seeks only to report that (a) the CAWL has been 
developed and available for pilot testing by others, and (b) that it has been used successfully to 
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a 5 «a»R<; the English presented in basal readers for the second, third, fourth and fifth grades. 
Hopefully, Phase IQ, which is currently underway, will successfully demonstrate that the 
CAWL can be used to assess seriously flawed English as well assessments of the spontaneously 
written English of their students, regardless of how good or flawed it may be. 

Teachers of children \riio are struggling to acquire English should be proactive in 
assessing the written English of their students for the following reasons: 

1. Assessments Provide Positive Reinforcement and Enhance Success. The most 
important and fimdamental reason for developing expertise in making classroom 
assessments and developing a "research-minded attitude" is because it will benefit the 
students. Someone once said, that every time we put human behavior imder the 
microscope of evaluation, performance goes up. In the absolute sense, this statement 
is probably extreme, but in principle it has merit. Certainly most people, when they 
know they are being evaluated, try harder to perform well, and, where there is an 
increase in effort, there is usually an increase in success. 

It must also be noted that there is something personally gratifying about the 
process of grappling with a problem and resolving it. In the case of teachers \^dlo are 
working with children vriio are experiencing serious problems learning English, it is 
believed that those teachers who learn how (a) how to assess what a child knows and 
does not know about English, (b) how to determine the rules the child is using and 
failing to use to produce English, and (c) how to quantify this information, will be 
more successful. Further, when teachers go through the process of studying, in depth, 
a child's production of written English, they will learn far more about the nature of the 
child's problems and how to resolve them than if they are simply told about the child's 
strengths and weaknesses by an educational diagnostician or speech-language 
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pathologist. In other words, the evaluative process is "instructive" in itself and much 
will be gleaned by teachers who go through the process, which they cannot acquire in 
any other way. When translated into didactic terms, it means that teachers will be 
better able to construct teaching situations which are efiBcacious in nature. 

2. A^<u»sstr.ents for "Political” Reasons . Teachers need to accept a leadership role in any 
lEP meeting which involves one of their students. Frequently it is in such a meeting 
that im p or tant decisions are made about a child's future and teachers must have data 
to support the recommendations they make. When there is disagreement among the 
members of the lEP committee, the person who has most effectively collected data 
and presented their case based upon that data is Ukely to be the most influential. 
Hence, if teachers wish to be influential in such meetings, they must have solid data 
with which to support their case. 

3. Assessments to F.valuate of Programs. For many years educators of the deaf and 
hard of hearing have found it difficult to assess program efficacy, relative to language 
development. Phase-I and Phase-II of this research project have laid a foundation 
for utilization of the CAWL which will help educators more completely document 
change and growth in the development of English structure in their students. 

4 Assessments Promote a Bette r Match Between WnttgP Matgrwl flhd EganiCT 

rnmpetencies. Over the past 20 years various forms of mainstreaming or inclusion 
of deaf and hard of hearing students has gained acceptability. It has been repeatedly 
implied that many children who are deaf or seriously hearing impaired have been and 
are being placed into mainstream classrooms when they are poorly prepared to be 
successful in such a placement (Nix, 1976; Commission on Education of the Deaf, 
1988; Quigley, 1990). Thus, it is believed that one of the most compelling reasons 
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for teachers to use the CAWL is that it allows for direct and immediate comparison 
between linguistic complexity in textbooks that are being used in classrooms and the 
linguistic complexity of an individual child’s expressive written language 
competence. 



Purpose of Study 

There were several purposes for this study; (a) to pilot-test the CAWL on basal readers 
to determine the feasibility of using this instrument to assess textual material, (b) to provide 
some normative data on T-units per 1 00 words and mean number of words per T-unit as a frame 
of reference for teachers, (c) to determine the sensitivity of the various indices conqjuted on the 
CAWL in detecting differences between basal readers and within basal readers, (d) to determine 
the value of a new index of linguistic maturity, namely, the mean number of morphemes per T- 
unit (MTU), (e) to determine if there is a steady increase in structural complexity from the 
beginning to the end of a book, and (Q to determine if their is “relative equivalency” between 
published basal readers that are reportedly on the same grade level. 

Methods 

Twelve basal readers, published by three different, well-established publishing 
companies, hereafter to be referred to as Publishers A, B and C, were selected for this study. 

The basal readers were either recently or are currently used in the second, third, fourth and fifth 
grades within major school districts in North Texas. Three basal readers were selected at each 
grade level, resulting in levels 1, 2, and 3 for the second grade, levels 1, 2, and 3 for the thir d 
grade and so on, for grades four and five. This selection strategy was based upon the 
assumption that the grade levels represented differences in reading difficulty as did the three 
readmg levels within each grade. Thus, a fourth grade reader, level 1, published by Publisher A 
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was assumed to be comparable to a fourth grade reader, level 1 published by Publisher B, but 
less difficult than a fourth grade reader, level 2, published by Publisher B. Certainly, this was a 
bold assunq)tion which could be challenged. The data obtained from this study, as will be 
shown, onfy marginally supports such an assumption. 

Once the 12 basal readers had been selected, each text was then subdivided, based upon 
the total number of pages in the book, into three equal sections. Then each third of the book 
was again subdivided into thirds and the middle section (core third) for each of the three sections 
was used for sanqjling purposes. Using a table of random numbers, five pages were selected 
from the “core third”. The first 10 T-units, beginning with the first of the five pages were 
selected for analysis. If 1 0 T-units were not found on the first of the five pages, then additional 

T-umts were drawn from the next page until 1 0 T-units had been selected. The T-units were 
analyzed using the CAWL. 

Four graduate research assistants were trained to use the CAWL. To insure uniformity 
of scoring, each of the assistants reviewed the work of the others. When questions arose 
relative to scoring, they were resolved as a group and clarification and consensus were reached. 
Where necessary, additional scoring rules were established and distributed to the research team 
so that the research project could move forward with uniformity. 

Results 

This report is preliminary in nature. Data secured on four different grade levels for four 
books IS herem reported (See Table 2). Tentative answers to the research questions (See 
Purposes of Study), will be provided based upon the data presented in Table 2. 

Usefidness pf CAWI^ . in the judgment of the research team, the CAWL proved to be a 
useful instrument, fully capable of being used to analyze textual material. 

N Qrmativg Normative data was secured on basal readers and are presented in 
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Table 2. If a teacher were to analyze the spontaneously written English of her/his students 
using the CAWL, then the data incorporated in Table 2 could be used as a general frame of 
reference for finding a better match between student and basal reader. 

Sg n s i tiv i tv Qflhe T-unit and Words per T-miit Both the number of T-units per 1 00 
words and the number of words per T-unit (WTU), as the Hterature suggest (Harris, 1 995) 
appear to be sensitive indicators of linguistic complexity. The average T-units per 1 00 words 
for grades three, four and five manifest a predictable increase in complexity (fewer T-units per 
100 words means longer sentences). However it should be noted that the number of T-units 
per 100 words for grade level two (12.38) was less than for grade three (12.74), a reversal of 
what one might predict. This may suggest that syntactically there is Uttle difference between 
basal readers at grades two and three relative to sentence length which is confirmed by the 
snnilarity in WTU. Assuming differences exist between level of difSculty for the second and 
third grade readers. This then suggests that these differences must be in the area of vocabulary 
rather than structural complexity. 

New Index of Lmgwstic Mator itv: Morphem es per T-unit. It should be noted that there 
was a clear increase in number of morphemes per T-unit (MTU) from grade two to grade five. 
Not only is there a steady expansion of the MTU, but the relative size between the means is also 
greater for MTU than it is for any of the other indices. These data suggest that the MTU may 
be the most sensitive and most useful indicator of linguistic maturity. Clearly, because 
morphemes carry meaning, one would expect that as more free and bound morphemes are 
incorporated within a T-umt, there are more batches of information presented to a child (the 
reader) to be processed. This “increased loading of linguistic information”, as coded in 
morphemes, is being equated with “increased con^lexity”, and it is because the MTU reflects 
the number of morphemes, or more expHcitly, the number of meaningful units of information 
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thal must be processed within a T-unit by the reader, that it appears to be the most sensitive and 
most n^aningfiil index considered in this study. 

smicntrai Comptex i lY Wittlin Readers data support the assumption that there was 
a steady increase in structural complexity from the first to the end of the book in second, third 
and fourth grade readers, but this assumption was not supported fijr fifth grade readers. Hiis 
appears to be good news for teachers working with children who need to use second, third and 
fourth grade readers. It does suggest, however, that writers of basal readers appear to exert less 
control over the structural complexity in basal readers as children get older, and assumedly, 
more linguistically sophisticated. 

Egwiva l gncV Between Pttblishgrs . Sufficient data were coUected in this study to respond 
to the question, “Is there relative equivalency between published basal readers that are 
reportedly on the same grade level?’ Unfortunately, a definitive answer cannot be provided until 
the data are more fully studied. Preliminaiy readings of the data do suggest, however, that 
there are some notable differences between textbooks on the same grade level prepared by 
different publishers. 

In summary, the CAWL was used to assess the structural complexity of perfect Fngikh 
found in basal readers. Tentative norms for basal readers grades two through five were 

established. The findings of this research study confirm the results of previous studies that the 

number of T-units per 100 words, and WTU are useful indices of linguistic maturity. 

Additionally, it was found that counting MTU appears to be ur, even more sensitive indicator. 

Discussion 

Having establiahed that the CAWL can be tiaed for aase,aing textual material, it remains 
to be demonstrated whether or not the CAWL can be used to a,«css the spontaneously written 
English of children who are struggling to master the English language and whose language is 
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seriously flawed. An extensive research effort is currently underway which focuses upon this 
research question. Preliminary data and findings suggest that the CAWL can be used in 
analyzing the written English of such children. If this proves to be the case, then it becomes 
innnediately apparent that teachers, diagnosticians, etc., have it within their power to assess a 
child’s language, and the language within textual material directly, using the exact same radices 
for measurement. Such assessments will then allow for direct comparisons between the 
two— the child’s written language and the language of the textual materials being used. 

Engaging in such assessments that make comparisons between “text” and “child” would not 
prove time consuming, and would allow professionals to be much more exact in stating that a 
particular text is, or is not, within the “linguistic reach” of a child. 

Teachers can also use the CAWL, it would seem, in trying to more precisely determrae 
the level of structural difficulty of text material prior to using it in the classroom. Historically, 
teachers have been without adequate tools to help them make such judgments. In other words, 
if two or more textbooks were being considered for adoption as readers, a CAWL analysis 
might be performed on these books to determine their relative equivalence in the domain of 
structural complexity, as weU as changes in structural complexity from the first to the end of the 
book. This could provide valuable information regarding which text to select for particular 
children. Textbook publishers themselves provide little or no information about the structural 
complexity of their material to teachers. They seem to focus, understandably, almost 
exclusively on control of vocabulary, as manifested in the nature of indices of readabiUty. 

There are some items which became apparent in using the CAWL which deserve 
comment. It would appear that written English that includes considerable direct discourse is 
much more difficult to score than running text. It may be that in san^ling a text, dialogue 
should be avoided. AdditionaUy, in counting morphemes the temptation to adhere to any 
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particular theoretical framework was avoided. Rules for counting morphemes were 
operationalized within the scoring procedures for the CAWL so that they might be more 
teacher friendly. 

To be perfectly explicit, it is believed that by using the CAWL to confute the mean 
numb er of words and morphemes per T-unit, along with a standard deviation range (SD Range), 
etc., for any textbook, that the same exact data can be computed for any given child based upon 
language samples secured from his or her spontaneously written work (journals, class 
^«f cignmentS j etc.). Further, it is suggested that if there is no overlap between the SD 
range for indices being compared between a given textbook and a particular child’s 
written language, then it could be argued that there exists a serious mismatch between 
that child and that text. Clearly a decision to place a child in a classroom with textbook 
material that “can’t be read” because the linguistic complexity is so much more advanced than 
their own is a very questionable practice, indeed. 

Conclusion 

The results of this research effort are promising. A new index of linguistic maturity, the 
number of morphemes per T-unit (MTU), has proven to be a more sensitive index of linguistic 
mat urity than any other index associated with T-unit analysis. The foundation has been put in 
place for expansion into Phase III of this research effort which is the current pilot-testing of the 
CAWL with seriously flawed English . 
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Table 1* 

Words Per Written at Various Grade Levels* 





Crowhurst & Piche 


Hillerich 


Hunt 


Loban 


Grade 
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8.02 


5 
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9.04 


7 
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8 
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10.37 


9 








10.05 
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11.15-14.26 






11.79 



* Miller, W.H. (1995). Altemative assessment techniques for reading and writing. New York: 
The Center for Applied Research in Education, p. 426 
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The benefit of student-centered classroom discourse and its key components, gp aflFn iHmg 
and questioning, have been prime topics of research in literacy studies. All of which have been 
believed 1^ many to be very crucial for language acquisition as they have fostered social interaction 
and critical thought. According to many linguists, children have learned language and 
m&imation through dialogue as people discuss what they have e}q 3 erienced, read, or written (Bryan, 
1996; Coles, 1995 Cazden, 1988; Feldman, 1987; Bakhtin, 1981; and Vygotsky, 1978). 

Language Acquisition/Learning Theory 

The psychologist. Lev Vygotdcy (1978), believed that higher cognitive fimctions were the 
result of social interactioa Bakhtin (1981), a Russian language theorist, indicated that an idea was 
a ventriloquation of others' thoughts or languages. Therefore, a child has developed thought and 
language based on what others have expressed. Students have benefitted from interacting with a 
multitude of people and perspectives. 

Vygotsky (1978) suggested that "talk" could be a catalyst for cognitive and affective change 
that is essential for developing thought and language. Feldman (1987) examined dialogue 
interactions between adults and young children. By observing the adult dialogues it allowed 
her to see topics being constructed from comments and hence language being built. Feldman 
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believed that by observing the procedures in adult discourse can give insight into the limited r ang e 
found in young children. 

Coles (1995) believed that teachers should build a "community of inquiry" which focuses on 
the development of critical thinking, problem solving, and communicating. This type of classroom 
would ask questions that elicit higher cognitive fonctioning, use scaffol ding instead of direct 
instruction, and promote student lead discussions. Cazden (1988) discussed how classroom 
discourse can develop language, critical thinking skills and hence literacy. 

Learning Trends 

Classrooms and teaching styles often have not promoted the "environment" necessary for 
children to develop literacy (Miller, K. & Luckner, J., 1995). Miller et aL reported that classroom 
teachers rely on lecturing and are very teacher-centered. They found that 75 percent of the 
communication in the classroom is from the teacher (Miller et al., 1995). 

There has been more pressure for students to be proficient in the academics and more 
curriculum constraints have been placed on the teacher. As the curriculum has been eiqianded, 

’ teacher talk has focused more on information and not on developing literacy. Consequently, our 
students have had a strong knowledge base, but they have been unable to think critically about this 
information. Therefore, their ability to weigh and determine perspectives has been unpracticed. 
True education and teaching has involved not onfy knowledge skills but help ing students to 
understand and appreciate important ideas, take and defend positions, and develop a depth of 
understanding of a wide range of topics and questions. 

Language and Literacy Perceptions of the Deaf Learner 

The dependence upon the hearing culture has been a potent and involved emotional tie 
for the deaf person; yet, it has placed them in a subordinate position to the hearing culture that never 
thinks about deafiiess as a life ejqierience (Erting, 1 985; Schimter, 1 994). From birth and throughout 
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most of their educational ejqjerience, the majority of deaf people have learned from hea ring people. 
The hearing world's view of literacy learning has served as the foundation for the educational 
experiences of deaf childrea The results have been abysmal Findin gs have indicated that the average 
deaf person reads at the fourth grade level (Nash, 1 992, p. 1 7). More important, this individual has 
suffered estrangement and isolation in formal educational settings as a 

result of these perspectives about how deaf people learn. As a result deaf people have had to 
atten^t to learn in other arenas, albeit, often inadequate. 

Research has suggested that the mother has usually been the primary communication partner, 
someone who serves as a conversation partner or interpreter, for the deaf child. Spencer and 
Gutfreund's (1990) research showed that there was a pattern of maternal dominance in 
convra'sational topics. Hearing Parents of deaf children had been less successful in establishing tiun 
taking in conversations compared to hearing parents with hearing children. For example, mothers 
of deaf children often asked only yes or no questions. When the primary conversational partner 
controlled the conversation and allowed the child too few opportunities to take conversational lead, 
it has hindered the child's language development (Gutfreund, 1990). 

Deaf children have been at risk for developing a passive style of communication in both 
their ejqjressive and wntten dialogue. This activity has been a consequence of teachers' ( Miller & 
Luckner, 1995) and or other adults' (Spencer & Gutfreund's, 1990) controlling interactions. Passive 
convCTsational styles have been frequently characterized by lower frequency of topic initiation and 
question asking. 

Educators, too, imder the guise of benevolence, often unknowingly hampered their 
students' ability to become literate. From their earliest experiences, deaf learners have been exposed 
to English language texts and English language instruction (Anderson, 1993). English has often been 
presented as a system of fragmented and discrete skills (Halliday, 1985). 
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For the deaf learner, this kind of instruction has been particularly devastating; there has been no 
spoken voice for them to make the connections of the fragments. Linguist Anderson warned, 
"English is not language that meets their communicative needs and physical resources; the 

task of mastering its use in different domains has been difficult as well as disconcerting (Anderson, 
1993, p. 176)." 

Interactive Journaling 

Teachas have used dialogue journals to help students express themselves with written 



oommunication. In dialogue journals, peisonalized notebooks for students to use as a private journal 
with then teacher, students were not assigned a topic to write about They wrote about anything 
of personal interest The teacher did not grade or coreeet the writing but instead responded naturally 

to the students- entry. The notebooks were given back to the student so that the dialogue would 
continue throughout the school year. "In a successful dialogue jounal, each partner will preve 

infoireariott ask questions, tell stories, critique the day's events, and make complaints, requests, and 
promises (Bailes, Searls, Slobodzian, & Stanton, 1986, pg. 3).” 

The important feature of the dialogue journal has been the teacheris response. In the response, 
teachers could "scafcld" the students' writing. Scafiblding writing, according to Wood. Burner, & 
Ross (1976), was similar to building a house. There were supports to hold up 
the house (teacher gave suggestions, rephrased student sentences, asked questions) and when the 

house was fiirished the supports were taken down (the student no longer needed assistance). The 



teacher responses/corrections were always given indirectly and in a positive manner. Furthermore, 
aoafFoldirrg occurred when the child interacted with a more knowledgeable peer. Increased 
OHXittunities in discourse communities have enabled individuals to form their ideas and perspectives 
about their environments, and they have evolved within what Vygotsky (1934/1986) called their 
Zone of Proximal Development or Zo-Ped. Vygotsky described this Zo-Ped as "the distance 



between tl:^ actual developmental level as determined by independent problem solving and the zeal 
of potential development as determined through problem solving under adult guidance or in 
collaboration with more capable peers" (Vygotsky, 1938/1978, p. 86).” 

In recognition of the importance of these dialogue journals and the paucity of vital 
interaction in a deaf child's life, many schools have begun to use written communication such as 
diabgue journals to help educate future teachers of the deaf and young students. Schneiderman & 
Wood (1996) and Strassman &, D'Amore (1996) both reported on deaf and hard-of- hearing 
clasaooms that have been writing to future teachers of the deaf All participants felt that it was an 
authentic way for the teachers to learn about dea&ess and the students' writing ability. And the 
students benefited fi*om the scaffolding interactions. One classroom has begun to write using 
electronic mail each week instead of hand written messages. 

The use of electronic journaling may be a key con^nent in the deaf learner's acquisition of 
written English. As Vygotsky (1934/1986) indicated, language development must become a 
social/cultural need in order for fluency to be achieved. The computer and other technologies 
have provided for an opportunity to fulfill this need and they have attempted to bridge the gap 
between deaf and hearing cultures. The World Wide Web and electronic mail have opened up many 
opportunities for students. Students have now been able to communicate with the world. 
Enploying electronic mail, making writing English a visual, easily accessed mode of communication 
has heightened its' appeal to the deaf learner. 

Trent Batson (1988), a former professor at Gallaudet University, used computer written 
dialogue journals. He foimd that his students wrote more using the word processor. The text was 
more eligible and the disks were easier to carry aroimd than a stack of notebooks. Wang (1996), 
an English as a second language researcher, looked at dialogue journals via the Internet. He studied 
the language functions in both e-mail journals and paper journals. 
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The Purpose of this Study 

There has been extensive research on dialogue journals and the positive impact it has on 
learning and using written F.ngHsh. Linguists and researchers have proclaimed that classroom 
discourse and dialogic interaction has led to literacy and language acquisition. By literacy of 
course, we have meant, more than the ability to encode and decode wntten English. We have meant 
literacy as a power to communicate and to think in a language. Literacy, according to Gee (1991), 
has been the ability to gain fluency in a language and to recognize the contexts and values that give 
a language power. The opportunity to become literate has allowed people to participate in a cultural 
community and to develop the ability to think and shape their lives. 

Research Question 

Therefore, it was the purpose of this pilot study to examine if hard of hearing, middle 
school students develop their written literacy skills (thinking critically and writing in English) when 
discussing a common reading via the Internet. 

Research Design 

The research design chosen was a qualitative case study. Studying a classroom and examining 
writing artifacts can best be assessed in a naturalistic setting. Rist (1982) described qualitative 
research one which " seeks to study people where they are and as they go about their 
normal routines (p.442).” It seemed essential to study the participant in the most natural setting in 
order to capture the true essence of students' writing. Therefore this study was conducted in the 
everyday occurrence of a classroom setting. The study was woven into the curriculum. 

The Participants 

The eight participants were in a middle school that served eight districts in rural northwest, 
Ohio. The students were all in a self-contained classroom and had been instructed in Signed Exact 
English (SEE) since preschool. The students interacted once a week with the E-mail teachers, a 
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professor in English at Gallaudet University and a graduate student in Deaf Education at Bowling 
Green State University. The students were all Caucasian and had a moderate (50dB) to profound 
loss (80dB). 

The students were asked to write once a week to the "more knowledgeable peer" via the 
Internet. The students began the interactions one at a time on the classroom computer. The 
students were allowed to write for an unspecific amoimt of time with little instruction fi’om the 
classroom teacher. Time became a limitation and soon the students were sent down to the school 
computer lab to write their responses and save them as a document. (It should be noted that the 
school conputer lab was not connected to the Internet.) The students had to copy their document 
to the classroom con^uter and it was sent by electronic mail 

The students were questioned in the electronic journals about the books that were read aloud 
in class. A common reading was used to procure critical questioning skills and cognitive thought. 
The teacher used scaffolding (repeating, modeling, questioning, guidin g , and encouraging) to 
respond to the students' questions and responses. 

Collection of Artifacts 

For this pilot study, the primary artifacts were the transactions of the students and E-mail 
teachCTs. As a means of tria n gulati o n, written transactions, teacher journals, student interviews, and 
class observations were used to report findings and or common threads. The researchers observed 
the participants during each week's interactions, studied and coded the written transactions, and 
conducted student interviews. 

The Artifacts Revealed 

Esr gCPtions of Literacy in English and SIGN: ASL 

When asked to define literacy, generally, the participants all responded in the same 
manner. All students indicated that good English meant good speech, thus reflecting their oral 
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training and an echo of teachers from his past. When asked if reading and w riting were a part of 
good English, students replied, "No." The power they assigned to this kind of literacy was a 
reflection of the language instruction they were exposed to, and how this instruction tailored their 
view of their literacy abilities. The partic^ants' answers were a ventriloquation of their past teachers' 
and parents' concepts of language and literacy learning (Bakhtin, 1981). They felt that literacy was 
good speech or, at best, fluency in reading and writing in English and that to possess literacy would 
enable them to find a job. Repeatedly, the participants viewed the goal of reading and writing was 
to "get a good job." 

When asked about sign communication (there was no distinction between ASL and SEE 
for this study. Most students had only been exposed to the code system SEE. ASL was not a 
comprehensible language for them.) Two students indicated that they did not like sign. Others 
stated that sign made communication clearer. None of them saw literacy in sign as a goal Sign 
merely reinforced spoken English analyze their worlds in English and ASL was beyond the scope 
of imderstanding of most of the participants. For them, literacy involved a formulaic system of 
reading and writing to be memorized. This view of literacy was the goal of their education, albeit 
an unobtainable goal for some. 

Deaf learners' language abilities have been evaluated in terms of phonological, 
nK>rphological, and syntactic rules; therefore, they have been unable to see the relation of language 
to meaningful conversation (Anderson, 1993). As a result, they have detemuned their own language 
as insuflBicient. These views of literacy and its purpose were a reflection of the famial, societal, and 
educational experiences of the participants. These students viewed literacy as language fluency in 
spoken English only. There was no mention of being able to think in a language. 

Perceptions of Teaching/Learning 

These students had a clearly defined understanding of their roles as students. Interaction 
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aod ,.eaion% were no. a par. of to barniog p„,eas. When asked why toy did no, que^on toir 
teacher, after three months of electronic maii messages, students responded candidly. "We are 
supposed to answer to questions you ask," and "You are to teacher," indicate to, students have 
been togh. no. to question toir teachers and/or they are no. practiced in critical que«ioning 
strategies. Nonetheless, some students began to unravel toir past ways of "learning" and to take 
risks in tins electonic learning community. Some student began to ask to tocher questions; 
however, to topics were mainly restricted to evetyday events and not to story or class assignments 
Stitonts chatted about spsirts, fimily, and ffiends. They asked the teacher about her events for to 

weekend, her 6miIy,GaIIaudet University and WashiWnn nr ru 

y, ana wasnington DC. The questions were always at the 

memory level of who, what, where, when, whv nr v.nw, tt, j i • 

nen, why, or how. The students' mteraction did not reflect 

cm, cal literacy, but rather, learned patterns of conversational chat, 

Regaidless, a few of to learners began to benefit from the interactive experiences. Two 
stoents attempted to "tiy^n" new language. On 9/12/97, Randy talks about fimthall On 9 / 12 / 97 , 

the teacher discusses one of her stixients who plays fiiotball and now has an injuty. Randy attempts 

to use to new vocabulaty word on 9/1 9/97; "we played to waoka team titey were big and veay 
storg we had about five people injury." 

On 9/10/97, the teacher wrote that she thought to two characters in to Full Moon stories 

veiy clever. She asked if Tomnfli knew anyone who was clever? On 1/17/97, Tommy did not 

tespond to her question, to he used to new word "clever" in a sentence. "1 kown a move is clever 
all dogs go to heaven Have you ever wach h," On 9/17/97, to teacher repeated to use of clever, 
•'Al Dogs Go to Heaven is a clever movie. Why do you think it is clever?" Tommy, however, did 
no. engage in to interaction Instead, he opted to discuss to next topic in to class in his next 
"taasage. Yet, when Tommy 1 1/10/97 described that tepees were made of 30 buffilo hides, he asked 
the teacher, "How do you feel about tot?" This initial attempt a, questioning was importent. 
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Tommy leaped beyond basic what, where, who memory questions and posed a value question to 
the teacher. He was beginning to try out his power in written English. 

Further, oim student, Sandy, made several grammatical errors in her comments. "At my 
hurse we are geting a new girl and I do not known her name is at all." When the teacher asked her 
to clarify 1^ statement, she corrected her statement and expressed her metacognitve awareness of 

language learning. "My mom did not have a baby but my mom's sister name terrah andthat isher 
bal^. I am leraaned about langauge." 

These attenpts were small gains in interactive language learning and may have reflected 
, the lack of critical thinking instruction and experiences of the students. Other fectors influenced 

student participation, as wefl. Using electronic mail was a novel e^qperience for these learners. Some 

students enjoyed the new method. "Thank you for tying me alot," and "I lie to type on the 

con^)uter" indicated enjoyment in the process. While students eagerly anticipated the arrival of the 

teacher responses, there were some conq>Ucations. Some students found typing to be burdensome. 

Ofthe eight students, six conplained about typing. Many of the students noted, however, that they 

like to use the conq>uter and that they used a TTY. Justin, on 1/9/98 revealed his enjoyment and 

frustration with these electronic interactions: 

I think we hear about the e-mail and we want fun to do and maybe 
we can use the video [to sign to each other on the computer]. And 
if we can talk to each other. But we [need time] to think about the your 
answer and we can try our question.eet and we listen to you and we 
have to follow the direction. Thank you for the e-mail. But oher 
peple want ot use the e-mail to us and the kids. 

Further investigation revealed that they onfy had one computer in the classroom. Time 
was limited. (This problem was remedied taking to students to the computer lab and letting them 
compose their responses on a disk. The letters were then downloaded. Students then had more time 
and the benefits of a word processing program.). Students expressed that answering teacher 
questions was like homework. When asked if they chatted with anyone in conversation they all 
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f fch they eoold team fom these eonversations vsith ththeis, 

«nilie(L "Yes". When asked if they tett tney coulu 

they reolied, "Yesr When asked if they chatted with teadi^ 

grandfathers, or friends they repueo, . ^ , 

^ j. „ /^nnn«f>d to interacting with the teacher interfered 

.^0." (Perhaps their notions ofresponding as opposed fe 

with their eager participation in this study.) 



i 

m 



Conclusion ■ i , . 

• n, extent that he is able to use his ianguage for soctal and poliucal 

"f A] person is hterate to the extern 

^nsttuotion (Wahnsiey. .9S1. p. S4).- It should he the tesponsfhihty of school, te«:hets and 

_tstodi«oyetw,ystohe.ppnxiu.educated.^ The p«ticipants have l«n an 

^„f,x.wthesysten.hashee.deptivingthen.oft^ 1. was not because 

.j .....mminicatectiticolly in a language, but instead. It was perhaps 

to WOT deaf that they could not coinmunicate ctittcauy 

,he«i«d»l.puatoxpeH»cesofii.usingonn«^ 

They hayeshownthat they htcktheundetstandi^ 

build knowledge. 

t j • *v,;c study lead us to important quesljons for the 
These findings as revealed m this pilot study leau 

eotouanceofthis research study. How do we enable deaf and hutd^f-hearin. W. to 
toerstandhteracyispowerinalanguage. How do we fhster learners' ,uesuoni„g and crHiC 

1 Avneriences? How do we encourage karners to 

thiridng? How do assist learners to unravel past experiences 

take risks? 

The study win continue with the following danger D «>« 

•vv u,r Wsons. on what to look for in the I vrrjail teachers’ 

reading, and 2) uBie direction, possibly by nuni lessor 

refuses. 
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ASSOCIATIOIV OF COLLEGE EDCCATOBS 
OF THE DEAF 

and habd of hearing 

24TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
MARCH 6-9, 1998 
LENlNGrrON, KENTUCKY 

ACTION RESEARCH: FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM 

yieAY. MABCM « 

1:00-4*00 Preconference Workshops 

Enhancing Student Perforntance Through Claasroom Asseaament Techniques 
Vicki Robinson & Keith Mousiey, NTID, Rochester, NY 

Using Computer Graphics to Add Excitement to the Teaching/Learning 
Process; Introduction to Microsoft Power Point 
Alan Marvelli, Smith College 

4:3 0-6:3 0 ACE-DHH Executive Board Meeting 

5:00-6:30 Conference Registration 

6:30-8:00 Reception and Opening Comments-Sign up for an Interest Group 

satpkpa y- mabcb y 

7:3 0-9:00 Interactive Demonstrations and Breakfast Sponsored by NTID 

TTY Pen Pals Project: A Public School/University Joint Prograrn 

Ruth Fletcher-Carter & Victor Vodounow. New Mexico State 
University, Las Cruces, NM 

The Hopewood Case: Its Effects on University Teacher Training Programs 

in Deafness * tv 

Tony Martin; Lamar University, Beaumont, 1* 

The Effects of Computer-Mediated Communication on the Literacy of Deaf 

and Hard of Hearing Adolescents , „ n „ Cato 

Marsha Jones, Karen Kimmel & Susan Brooks; Bowling 
University, Bowling Green, OH, Gallaudet University, Washington, 
D.C., & Kent State University, Kent, OH 

Reading Strategies: What Deaf Students CAN Do 

Sandy Bowenr, University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 

Some Current Literacy Practices That Are Working MS 

Henry Teller. University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg, MS 

Teacher-Friendly Language Assessment Strategies . „ , Ty 

Al White & Paula Scott. Texas Women’s University, Denton, I* 







9:00-10:30 Opening Session: Judy Egelston-Dodd, President 

Keynote Address: Improving Classroom Dynamics Through Action 

Research 

Keith Mousley & Vicki Robinson; NTID, Rochester, NY 

10:30-11:00 Break and Small Group Discussion (Sharing Action Research Ideas) 

Discussion Group Leaders: 

Rachel Friedman Alan Marvelli Barbara Strassman 

Azar Hadadian Susan Shroyer Katharine Stephans-Slemenda 

Paul Crutchfield Al White Suzanne Rosenberg 

Bill Brelje 

11:00-12:15 Business Meeting I: Judy Egelston-Dodd, President 

12:30-1:45 Lunch on Your Own: Join an Interest Group 

2:00-4:45 Panel Discussions/Roundtables 

2:00-3:15 A. Moderator: Ruth Fletcher-Carter 

A Pilot Bachelor of Education Program for Deaf Candidates 
Neita Israelite, Sheila Flood, Darcie Avram & Christine 
Ehrlich; York University, Toronto, Ontario, Canada & Sir 
James Whitney Provincial School, Belleville, Ontario, Canada 

B. Moderator: Dave Dolman 

Teacher Preparation & Collaboration Between General & 
Special Educators 

Martha Gaustad & Shirin Antisr, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, OH & University of Arizona, 
Tucson, AZ 

3:15-3:30 Break 

3:30-4:45 A. Moderator: Sam Slike 

NCATE-CEC-CED: Three Endorsements, One Program Review 

Harold Johnson, Pat Bockmiller & Tom Jones; Kent State 
University, Kent, OH, Southern University, Baton Rouge, LA, 
& Gallaudet University, Washington, DC 

B. Moderator: Pam Luft 

An Investigation of the Itinerant Service Delivery Model for 
Children Who Are Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Kathryn Kreimeyer, Rachel Friedman, Anna Murray, Serife 
Akbogur, Kelley Green, Cheryl Wilder, Michelle Brothers; 
University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 



5:00 Evening on Your Own 









SUIWAY. MARCH 8 

8: 00*9:00 Workshops/Demonst rations 

A. Moderator: Sandy Bowen 

Speechreading Challenges on CD-ROM 

Samuel Slike; Bloomsburg University, Bloomsburg, PA 

The Effects of Three Reading-Aloud Strategies on Middle 
School Deaf and Hard of Hearing Learners 
Susan Brooks; Kent State University, Kent, OH 

B. Moderator: Freeman King 

Students as Synthesizers and Evaluators of Web-based 
Instructional Units 

Pam Luft, Kent State University, Kent, OH 

Students Learning to Write; Teachers Writing to Learn 
Barbara Strassmarr, The College of New Jersey, Ewing, NJ 

9:00-10:00 Continental Breakfast Sponsored by Joseph-Beth Booksellers 

10:00-11:00 Workshops/Demonstrations (5 minute break after presentations) 

A. Moderator: Sandy Bowen 

A Conceptual Framework for Deaf Education: Two Approaches 
to English Literacy 

Steve Nover, Pam Shaw, & Susan Dickman; NMSD, Santa Fe, 
NM, KSD, Olathe, KS & Littleton, CO 

B. Moderator: Freeman King 

Using Students’ Writing Experiences in the Classroom 
Nora Shannon & John Albertinr, NTID, Rochester, NY 

ASL as a Primary Language of Research 
David Mason; York University, Ontario, Canada 

1 1:05-1:05 Workshops/Demonstrations/Contributed Papers 

A. Moderator: Ed Shroyer 

Development of Practical Knowledge and Pedagogical Expertise 
in Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Students 
Edward Marlatt, Gallaudet University, Washington, DC 

Beginning Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Students: 
Professional Concerns 

Simon Guteng; University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 

Co-teaching: Research on Social Interaction 

Thomas Kluwinr, Gallaudet University, Washington, DC 

Deaf Students’ Perceptions of Schooling 

Pamela Luft, Susan Brooks & Suzanne Rosenberg; Kent State 
University, Kent State, OH 
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B. Moderator: Deb Stryker 

Using Action Research for Program Evaluation 
Susan Leniharr, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, MO 

Including Competencies for Itinerants in Teacher Preparation 
Carolyn Bullard & William Breljer, Lewis & Clark College, 
Portland, OR 

Pre-service Teachers’ Attitudes Towards Inclusion 
Azar Hadadian & Joan Studnicky, Ball State University, 
Muncie, IN 

Our Action Research Requirements for Student Interns: 
Challenges and Issues 

Kathleen Wardenr, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN 

Problem-solving Strategies for Deaf Students 
Ronald Kelly, NTID, Rochester, NY 

1:15-5:00 Time to Explore Lexington (Shakertown, Horse Farms, Mall, etc.) 



5:30-9:30 ACE-DHH Banquet and Entertainment 

Kentucky Horse Park 



MONDAY. MARCH 9 



ff ff 



9:00-9:45 Business Meeting II: Judy Egleston~Dodd, President 
9:45-10:00 Break 

10:00-1 1:30 Workshops/Demonstrations 

A. Moderator: Karen Dilka 

Constructing inclusive Classroom Models that Serve Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children 

Deborah Haydon & Karen Dilka, Eastern Kentucky University, 
Richmond, KY 

B. Moderator: Barbara Schirmer 

Using Writing Assessment Rubric for Motivation and Support of 
Deaf Students 

Barbara Schirmer & Jill Bailey, Kent State University, Kent, OH 

11:30 Adjourn 

1 1:30-2:00 Executive Board Meeting: Mary V. Compton 

Interpreters: 

Tammy Cantrell, Artie Grassman, Laurence Hayes, Bernadett Mayhall, 

Nick Osborn, Karen Petronio, & Rita Zirnheld 

SPECIAL THANK YOU TO OUR SPONSORS: 

NTID, EKU INTERPRETER TRAINING PROGRAM, & JOSEPH-BETH BOOKSELLERS 
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